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Dear  Colleagues,  Parents  and  Citizens: 

This  book  is  a  celebration  of  the  dedication,  hard  work,  and  creativity  of  local 
School  Improvement  Councils  across  the  Commonwealth.   It  documents  the  impact 
that  these  partnerships  of  educators,  parents  and  citizens  are  having  on  schools, 
educational  programming,  and  school -community  relations. 

As  the  examples  in  this  book  demonstrate,  School  Improvement  Councils  have  been 
effective  in  bringing  together  educators  and  citizens  in  discussions  and  decision 
making  that  have  made  a  positive  difference  for  schools  and  their  constituencies. 
Students  have  benefitted  from  enriched  curricula  and  instructional  programs  and 
from  the  additional  services  that  School  Improvement  Council  funds  have  made 
possible.  Teachers  and  principals  have  had  increased  opportunities  to  implement 
their  creative  ideas  and  to  take  advantage  of  professional  development  workshops 
and  seminars.  Parents  and  other  citizens  have  been  brought  into  the  decision 
making  process  at  schools  and  have  expanded  their  understanding  of  and  support 
for  the  goals  and  programs  of  public  education. 

I  hope  that  the  School  Improvement  Council  practices  and  programs  described  in 
this  book  are  helpful  as  you  work  with  your  Council  and  your  school  community  to 
address  the  educational  priorities  of  your  school.  We  are  most  appreciative  of 
the  valuable  time  and  energy  you  are  contributing  to  your  Council  and  wish  you 
continued  success  as  you  work  for  school  improvement  and  enhanced  educational 
programs  for  students. 


Harold  Raynolds, 
Commissioner 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  book  is  a  continuation  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's on-going  efforts  to  provide  School  Improvement 
Councils  with  information  on  and  examples  of  "what 
works."  Through  descriptions  of  125  local  School 
Improvement  Councils  in  different  communities  across 
Massachusetts,  it  provides  a  sample  of  the  many  creative 
Council  programs  and  practices  that  have  been  imple- 
mented in  the  1986-87  school  year. 

School  Improvement  Councils  were  created  through 
the  passage  of  the  Public  School  Improvement  Act, 
Chapter  188  of  the  Acts  of  1985,  as  amended  by  Chapter 
414  of  the  Acts  of  1986.  Chapter  188  is  the  first  education 
reform  bill  in  over  a  decade  in  Massachusetts  and  is 
designed  to  stimulate  initiatives  that  will  contribute 
across  the  Commonwealth  to  educational  improvement. 
The  School  Improvement  Fund,  one  of  five  formula  grant 
programs  in  this  statute,  provides  grants  to  every  school 
that  establishes  a  duly  elected/appointed  School  Im- 
provement Council. 

These  Councils  are  composed  of  the  school  principal 
(who  is  the  chairperson),  three  teachers  elected  by  their 
peers,  three  parents  elected  by  the  parents  at  the  school, 
and  one  community  representative — who  may  not  be  a 
parent  of  a  child  at  the  school.  At  schools  which  have  any 
of  grades  nine  through  twelve,  Councils  are  to  include 
two  student  representatives,  one  male  and  one  female, 
elected  by  their  peers.  Councils  at  schools  with  over 
2500  hundred  pupils  are  to  be  expanded  with  one 
teacher,  one  parent,  and  one  student  member  for  each 
additional  five  hundred  students. 

School  Improvement  Councils  are  given  responsibil- 
ity for  determining  the  best  use  for  their  School  Im- 
provement Fund  grants.  Part  One  of  this  book,  "School 
Improvement  Council  Programs,"  provides  profiles  that 
encompass  the  variety  of  programs,  services,  and 
equipment  purchases  that  local  Councils  have  funded 
with  their  grants.  These  samples  are  grouped  according 
to  the  categories  of  expenditures  that  Chapter  188  speci- 
fies for  councils:  "innovative  and  alternative  educational 
programs,  expanded  services  to  students,  purchases  of 
instructional  equipment,  cultural  education  programs, 
parent  and  community  involvement  programs,  business 
and  education  partnership  programs,  staff  training,  or 
any  other  purposes  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
legislation." 


As  Councils  make  their  expenditure  decisions,  they 
begin  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  existing  programs  in 
their  schools.  They  then  gather  information  on  the  needs 
and  "wishes"  of  the  school  community,  set  priority  areas 
for  the  school  based  on  a  needs  assessment,  undertake 
research  on  programs  and  projects  that  would  address 
these  priorities,  and  determine  the  most  effective  and 
appropriate  uses  of  their  grant. 

Part  Two  of  this  book,  "School  Improvement  Council 
Processes,"  contains  examples  of  the  many  different 
ways  in  which  Councils  are  involving  school  and  com- 
munity constituencies  in  identifying  school  needs  and 
setting  spending  priorities.  These  profiles  also  indicate 
how  Councils  have  stretched  the  impact  of  their  grants 
by  using  them  as  seed  money  or  to  stimulate  additional 
or  matching  donations. 

As  with  many  attempts  at  categorization,  the  profiles 
in  this  book  overlap  in  the  areas  they  address.  They  do 
not  fit  neatly  into  "Part  One"  or  "Part  Two"  or  into  the 
topical  areas  into  which  they  are  divided.  Readers  are 
encouraged,  therefore,  to  refer  to  the  Topical  Index 
which  is  included  at  the  beginning  of  this  publication.  The 
Index  provides  a  listing  of  every  profile  that  addresses 
each  topic  area  and  will  help  Council  members  to  locate 
numerous  examples  of  a  broad  range  of  Council  practi- 
ces and  programs. 

This  booklet  has  been  made  possible  by  the  many 
members  of  over  500  School  Improvement  Councils  who 
have  shared  information  with  us  in  telephone  interviews, 
conferences,  and  through  sending  materials  on  their 
Councils.  We  would  like  to  encourage  all  Councils  in  the 
state  to  call  to  our  attention  the  work  that  they  are  doing 
so  that  we  can  bring  this  information  to  other  Councils.  If 
you  have  any  programs,  practices,  ideas,  strategies,  or 
other  information  you  would  like  to  share  with  us,  please 
contact  either  the  Regional  Education  Center  Contact 
People  listed  at  the  end  of  this  book  or  the  Office  of 
Community  Education  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Similarly,  if  you  have  any  questions 
about  Councils  or  would  like  specific  assistance  for  your 
Council,  please  feel  free  to  contact  us. 


TOPICAL  INDEX 


Academic  programs,  1-11,  23-24,  27,  51,  66,  81,  109 
After  School  Enrichment,  15,  17,  19,  21-22,  29,  31 
Art,  29,  31-32,  34,  57,  61,  62,  83,  99 
Artists-in-residence,  7,  19,  29,  83,  94,  95,  107 
Assembly  programs,  30-31,  43,  63,  67-68,  72,  82,  86-87, 
96,98,100-101,104,109,116 

Basic  skills,  4,  10,  74,  83,  124 

Big  Books  Programs.  See  Whole  language  literacy 

programs 
Building  improvements,  59,  60 

Career  awareness,  9,  25,  69 

Chairperson,  role  of,  63-64 

Childrens  Publishing  Centers,  2,  24 

Collaboration  with  other  School  Improvement  Councils, 

95 
Combined  School  Improvement  Councils,  54,  70-71,  75, 

115,  122-124 
Community  and  parent  involvement  programs,  35-41, 

59,  114,  122.  See  also  Parents,  education  and 

services  for  and  parent  outreach 
Community  representative,  role  of,  13, 42, 62, 68, 71, 109 
Computers,  5, 17, 19, 23, 27-28, 38, 44,  48, 53, 62,  74,  76, 

78,  83-85,  88-89,  95,  109-112,  118,  124 
Constituency  outreach  and  consultation,  19,  25,  85, 

102-104 
Council  formation  and  election,  63-65,  101-104 
Counseling,  84,  101,  110 
Cultural  education,  3,  6,  29-35,  39,  43,  46-47,  67,  72, 

85-86,  112-113 
Curriculum  development,  5,  9,  42,  94,  119 

Dance,  32,  37,  51 

Decision  making,  77-104 

Drama,  30-31 

Dropout  prevention,  11,  67,  84 

Elementary  schools,  1-11,  13-15,  17,  22-24  ,26,  28-46, 

48-59,  71-72,  74-77,  79,  81,  85-89,  91,  93-95,  99,  102- 

108,  111,  114-115,  117-119,  121-125 
Equipment,  for  instructional  purposes,  3,  11,  23-28,  36, 

60-64,  67-68  71,  79,  81-83,  85,  87-89,  94,  91,  111,  118 
Expanded  role  of  School  Improvement  Councils,  1 19-125 
Extended  memberships  on  the  School  Improvement 

Council,  66,  67,  102 


Family  reading  programs,  35-36 

Field  trips,  32-33, 35, 43, 46, 56, 58, 72, 86-88, 99, 113, 124 

Foreign  language  instruction,  99 

Fundraising,  2,  125.  See  also  Leveraging 

Group  process,  62-64,  77-78,  97,  104 

Handbooks,  for  parents,  1,  122 

Handbooks,  on  school  policy,  122,  124 

Handicap  awareness,  88 

High  schools,  19-21,  25,  60,  62,  80,  84,  87,  90,  92,  96-98, 

101,  109-112,  116 
Historian-in-residence,  47 
History,  3, 6, 43, 46-47, 80.  See  also  Oral  history  projects 

Independent  reading,  75,  81 

Junior  high  schools,  See  Middle  schools 

Kindergarten  programs,  11,  36,  37 

Latchkey  children,  15 

Last  dollar  approach,  identifying  other  funds  to  meet 

school  needs,  106-107,  112-113 
Leveraging,  matching  funds  from  other  sources,  2,  6-7, 

14,  34,  39,  42,  45,  51,  75,  82,  105,  107-109,  114-115, 

118,  122-123 
Library  enrichment,  7, 11, 27-28, 30, 34, 53, 55, 57, 61, 71, 

75,  81-82,  94-95,  100,  105-106,  112,  116-118,  122 

Math,  23,  53,  67,  69,  83,  102,  109,  114,  124 
Mainstreaming,  funding  programs  into  the  regular  school 

budget,  5,  20,  87,  105,  100,  115-117 
Media,  use  of  by  councils,  18,  60,  98 
Mentorship  programs,  123 
Middle  schools,  12,  18,  27,  47,  61,  78,  82-83,  100 
Mini-grants  to  classrooms  or  grade  levels,  7,  89,  93-95, 

98-100 
Minorities,  outreach  to,  62,  71-76 
Multi-cultural  education,  35, 37,  55-56,  63,  67,  75-76, 104 
Music,  13,  3,  43,  60,  67,  95 

Nature  education,  4,  8,  35,  51,  95 
Needs  assessments,  3, 32, 41, 57, 59, 64, 66, 71, 78, 85-87, 
89-90,  94-96,  98,  106-107,  111-112,  115 


Open  hearings,  held  by  Councils,  91-92,  122 
Oral  history,  3 

Parent  outreach,  10,  37,  53,  119 

Parents  Advisory  Councils,  60,  116,  120,  124 

Parents,  education  and  services  for,  7,  13,  35-36,  40- 

41,79,86,114 
PTA/PTO's,  2,  6, 14, 34-35,  51,  81-82, 107-109, 114, 123, 

125 
Partnerships: 

with  businesses,  17,  38-39,  119 

with  colleges  and  universities,  42,  44,  71,  101 

with  community  and  civic  organizations,  43,  45,  46, 
86 

with  cultural  and  performing  arts  groups,  34,  72,  86, 
93,  100 

with  social  service  agencies,  45,  83 
Peer  coaching,  students,  101 
Peer  coaching,  teachers,  47 
Physical  education,  84-88 
Planning,  49,  69,  77-79,  83 
Playground  improvements,  51-52,  78,  89-90,  103  106, 

111,  122,  124 
Poetry,  62 
Process  writing,  2,  24.  See  also  Children's  publishing 

centers 
Puppet  shows,  6,  33,  94 

Reading,  7,  10,  28,  35,  39,  42,  54,  66-67,  69,  71,  83,  85, 

93-94,  100,  102,  105,  109,  114,  124 
Relationship  to  other  school  building  organizations,  10, 

18,  35,  68-69,  79,  86,  89,  95,  98,  104,  110,  116 
Requests-for-Proposals,  25,  80,  84,  87,  92,  95-97,  101, 
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School  Advisory  Councils,  See  Parents  Advisory 

Councils 
School  climate  assessment,  124 
Science,  4-5, 8-9, 23, 26-27, 35, 51, 53-54, 67, 71, 81-82, 85, 

93-95,  100-102,  109,  114 


Scientists-in-residence,  35,  82,  94 

Senior  citizens,  3,  59,  90 

Services  for  students,  10-22,  25.  See  also  career  aware 

ness,  counseling,  drop-out  prevention,  peer  counsel 
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abuse  prevention 
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Student  initiated  programs,  64,  78 
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69,83,101,108,119,125 
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planning 

Time  management,  116 

Tutoring,  10,  17,  80 


Vocational-technical  schools,  16,  113 
Volunteer  programs,  1,  14,  38-39 

Whole  language  literacy  programs,  67,  118 
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PART  ONE:  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL  PROGRAMS 


September,  1987,  marks  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  the  third  and  second  years,  respectively,  of 
implementation  of  the  School  Improvement  Council 
provision  of  Chapter  188.  Over  ninety-seven  percent  of 
the  Commonwealth's  schools  have  participated  in  this 
program  that  enables  students,  teachers,  principals,  and 
parents  in  these  schools  to  benefit  from  the  added 
resources  that  Council  funds  provide  and  the  enrich- 
ment opportunities  that  schools  have  enjoyed  through 
school-parent-community  collaboration. 

The  variety  of  programming  that  has  been  funded  by 
School  Improvement  Councils  is  marked  by  its  richness 
and  diversity.  Councils  have  been  creative  in  translating 
the  school  communities'  identification  of  their  needs  into 
programs  and  services  that  address  these  needs  while, 
often,  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  in  the  local 
community. 

As  the  profiles  below  illustrate,  School  Improvement 
Council  funds  have  enabled  schools  to  enrich  their  aca- 
demic offerings,  provide  expanded  services  to  students, 
develop  partnerships  with  parents  and  others  in  the 
community,  provide  staff  training  opportunities,  and 
obtain  long-denied  equipment  and  materials. 

In  the  post  Proposition  2l/2  era,  School  Improvement 
Councils  have  helped  schools  to  compensate  for  some  of 
the  programs,  equipment,  and  services  that  they  had  to 
eliminate.  Librarians,  music  and  art  programs,  video  and 
computer  equipment,  staff  training  opportunities,  and 
updated  textbooks  and  encyclopedias  are  but  a  few  of 
the  items  that  Councils  mention,  in  their  annual  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  as  reasons  for  appre- 
ciating Chapter  188  School  Improvement  Fund  grants. 

Local  schools,  through  their  School  Improvement 
Councils,  have  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  issues  that 
face  their  school  and  to  determine,  with  input  from  the 
school  community,  how  best  to  address  these  challenges. 
The  decisions  that  are  made  for  schools  are  being  made 
by  the  people  who  have  the  greatest  investment  in  the 
schools:  principals,  teachers,  parents,  and  students.  The 
principals  are  providing  valuable  leadership  to  their 
Councils  in  many  areas  of  Council  activity.  They  are 
sharing  with  Council  members  important  information  on 
school  programs,  policies,  and  procedures  and  on 
assessment  data  that  indicates  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  curriculum.  Principals  also  are  guiding 
Councils  as  they  implement  surveys  of  the  school 
community  to  gather  students',  parents',  and  others' 
attitudes  about  the  school.  Principals  are  taking  an  active 
role  in  publicizing  the  work  of  their  Councils  among 
teachers,  students,  and  parents  and  some  have  made 
presentations  to  parent  and  civic  troups  on  behalf  of 
their  Councils.  Principals  also  are  encouraging  their 
Council  members  to  participate  in  planning  related  to  the 
long  and  short  terms  goals  of  their  schools. 


Teachers  have  had  a  unique  and  rewarding  role  in 
their  School  Improvement  Councils.  They  have  been 
empowered  by  their  participation  in  the  decision  making 
of  Councils.  They  have  been  the  driving  force  in  bringing 
academic  needs  to  the  attention  of  their  Councils  and  in 
suggesting  and  developing  the  many  innovativeacademic 
programs  funded  by  Councils.  Teachers  are  also  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  many  Council  funded  programs 
including,  for  example,  computer  literacy  training  for 
school  staff,  workshops  with  authors-in-residence  on 
writing  skills,  and  curriculum  and  staff  development 
seminars.  Teachers,  also,  have  made  many  proposals  to 
Councils  that  have  given  them  small  amounts  of  money 
to  implement  special  programs,  buy  specific  supplies,  or 
in  other  ways  enrich  their  classroom  teaching. 

Parents,  too,  have  been  both  empowered  and  en- 
riched by  the  School  Improvement  Council  program. 
Councils  have  provided  parents  with  an  opportunity  to 
interact  with  their  principal  and  teachers  in  a  situation 
that  does  not  center  on  an  individual  child.  Councils  have 
also  provided  parents  with  opportunities,  resource 
materials  and  workshops  on  parenting,  child  well  being, 
and  children's  learning  and  development — to  become 
more  effective  partners  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Students  have  benefited  from  School  Improvement 
Councils'  creativity  in  the  uses  of  their  School  Improve- 
ment Fund  grants.  Councils  have  pooled  funds  with 
parent  organizations  in  their  schools,  collaborated  with 
local  civic  groups  and  businesses,  and  applied  for  grants 
and  funds  from  local  and  state  programs  such  as  the  Arts 
Lottery  and  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs. 
These  partnerships  have  allowed  Councils  to  stretch  the 
buying  power  of  their  grants  and  provide  students  with  a 
wide  range  of  new  and  expanded  services  including 
tutoring  programs,  increased  opportunities  for  cultural 
enrichment,  after  school  programs,  and  expanded  coun- 
seling programs. 

Schools  and  public  education  in  general  are  benefit- 
ing from  the  "ripple  effect"  of  Councils.  Through  Coun- 
cils' initiatives  that  are  developing  school  and  community 
partnerships,  community  organizations  such  as  human 
service  agencies  and  cultural  and  higher  education  insti- 
tutions are  having,  in  some  instances,  their  first  contact 
with  people  in  the  schools.  The  success  of  these  collabo- 
rations is  leading  to  the  development  of  additional 
programs — with  or  without  Council  funding.  In  addition, 
business  people,  civic  leaders,  senior  citizens,  and  others 
who  have  been  involved  in  some  of  the  programs  that 
Councils  have  developed  have  become  strong  suppor- 
ters of  the  school — interested  in  knowing  what  else  they 
can  do  to  help  and  eager  to  tell  others  about  the  "good 
things"  that  are  happening  in  schools.  This  contribution 
to  public  support  for  the  schools  is  an  important  element 
in  building  strong  schools  in  all  communities. 


1.1  INNOVATIVE  ACADEMIC  AND 
ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

This  section  contains  nine  examples  of  "innovative  aca- 
demic and  alternative  education  programs"  that  have 
been  developed  by  School  Improvement  Councils.  For 
information  on  additional  programs  that  are  described  in 
this  book,  please  consult  the  Topical  Index  for  the  follow- 
ing entries: 

•  academic  programs 

•  basic  skills 

•  children's  publishing  center 

•  curriculum  development 

•  history 

•  independent  reading 

•  math 

•  nature  education 

•  oral  history 

•  process  writing 

•  reading 

•  science 

•  social  studies 

•  test  data,  use  of 

•  whole  language  literacy  programs 

•  writing 


PROFILE  NO.2 
CANTON 


School: 

Kennedy  School 

Contact: 

Judith  Manthei,  Principal 

(617)  828-3335 

Size: 

365 

Level: 

1-5 

At  the  Kennedy  School  in  Canton  students  have  become 
very  enthusiastic  about  writing.  In  the  spring  of  1986,  the 
School  Improvement  Council  funded  a  children's  author 
for  a  two  week  period  to  work  with  the  4th  and  5th 
graders.  The  author,  Jeff  Kelly,  told  stories,  explained 
the  writing  process,  and  helped  students  develop 
characters  and  identify  personal  experiences  that  would 
be  suitable  material  for  their  stories.  School  Improvement 
Funds  also  were  used  to  supply  a  Publisher's  Cart  for 
each  floor  in  the  school.  The  carts  were  stocked  with 
glue,  cardboard,  heavy-duty  and  long-arm  staplers, 
string,  tape,  markers,  paper,  and  other  supplies  for 
students  to  bind  and  publish  their  own  books.  School 
Improvement  Council  funds  were  supplemented  with  a 
Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute  Grant  from  the 
Department  of  Education  and  a  fund  raising  raffle.  The 
raffle  prize  was  lunch  with  the  author,  donated  by 
parents  who  own  a  Chinese  restaurant. 


PROFILE  NO.l 
ABINGTON 


School: 

Woodsdale  School 

Contact: 

Joseph  K.  Sergi,  Principal 

(617)  871-0430 

Size: 

365 

Level: 

1-5 

PROFILE  NO.3 

LEOMINSTER 

School: 

Leominster  Senior  High  School 

Contact: 

Dominic  Ciccolini,  Teacher 

(617)  534-7715 

Size: 

1313 

Level: 

9-12 

The  Woodsdale  School  Improvement  Council  used  the 
major  portion  of  its  School  Improvement  Fund  grant  to 
initiate  a  schoolwide  "reading  for  pleasure"  program 
which  incorporates  incentives  for  children  to  do  more 
independent  reading.  In  this  program,  "Make  Waves — 
Read,"  each  time  a  child  finishes  a  book  and  makes  a 
report,  parent  volunteers  print  the  student's  name,  book 
title,  and  author's  name  on  a  piece  of  construction  paper 
shaped  like  a  wave.  These  "waves"  stretch  out  from  a 
four-by-eight  foot  whale  poster,  which  is  mounted  in  the 
main  corridor.  The  majority  of  the  grant  has  funded  the 
purchase  of  paperback  books  that  are  the  core  of  the 
independent  reading  program.  Since  the  beginning  of 
"Make  Waves,"  some  children  are  reading  five  books  a 
week. 


Improving  school  climate  and  providing  students  with 
cultural  enrichment  were  the  dual  goals  of  Leominster's 
Council  in  the  1986-87  school  year.  The  Council's  grant 
was  used  to  purchase  musical  equipment,  upgrade  the 
sound  system  in  the  school  auditorium,  provide  for  a 
multi-media  cultural  assembly  program,  and  fund  a 
museum  field  trip  for  special  needs  students.  The  Coun- 
cil also  identified  the  town's  elderly  citizens  as  a  cultural 
resource  and  appropriated  a  major  portion  of  the  grant 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  portable  video  camera  which 
students  will  use  in  an  oral  history  project.  This  project 
will  produce  taped  interviews  with  senior  citizens  who 
will  provide  their  recollection  of  what  life  was  like  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  in  an  industrial  milltown  like 
Leominster. 

These  spending  decisions  were  based  on  a  compre- 
hensive needs  assessment  conducted  through  a  survey 
that  generated  over  1000  responses  from  all  teaching  and 
nonteaching  staff,  students,  and  parents.  To  encourage 
student  participation,  surveys  were  conducted  over  a 
period  of  four  days  during  homeroom  periods. 

Survey  responses,  particularly  from  the  students, 
identified  many  more  needs  than  the  School  Improve- 
ment Council  grant  could  address.  These  needs  are  now 
part  of  the  agenda  of  the  school  system's  regular  decision 
making  and  budgetary  process. 


PROFILE  NO.  4 

LEXINGTON 

School: 

Estabrook  School 

Contact: 

William  Terris,  Principal 

(617)  862-7500 

Size: 

204 

Level: 

K-6 

The  principal  notes  that  there  is  increased  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  parents  and  that  they 
are  working  together  effectively.  Teachers  are  making 
decisions,  taking  a  role  in  designing  curriculum  and, 
most  importantly,  have  funds  to  make  their  project 
successful. 


The  Estabrook  School  Improvement  Council  involved 
the  whole  school  community  in  an  Outdoor  Discovery 
Trail.  An  area  on  the  school  grounds  was  developed  as 
an  outdoor  science  classroom  in  which  students  could 
learn  about  science  topics  such  as  plants,  animals, 
weather,  and  the  change  of  seasons  in  their  school's 
"backyard."  Social  studies  classes  have  also  used  the 
area  for  projects  such  as  collecting  acorns  to  be  used  in 
making  bread  while  studying  Native  Americans.  Parents 
and  others  in  the  community  helped  to  create  the  Dis- 
covery Trail.  The  local  Conservation  Commission  helped 
clear  the  underbrush  and  Eagle  Scouts  built  a  stepped 
path  with  railroad  ties  that  leads  to  the  science  area.  Bird 
feeders  were  built  by  the  kindergarten  class  under  the 
supervision  of  a  professional  carpenter. 

This  outdoor  science  classroom  was  suggested  by  a 
parent,  a  former  science  teacher,  who  developed  and 
presented  workshops  for  teachers  and  science  lessons 
for  students  in  the  outdoor  classroom.  In  addition,  the 
principal  and  staff  enjoyed  lunch  together  there  one  day 
in  the  fall  while  having  a  lesson  on  bird  watching.  The 
weather  station  equipment  was  made  more  useful  by 
parents  who  volunteered  to  replace  the  backs  of  the 
instruments  with  plexiglass  so  their  interior  could  be 
seen. 


PROFILE  NO.  5 

PITTSFIELD 

School: 

Morningside  Community  School 

Contact: 

James  Tynan,  Principal 

(413)  499-1245 

Size: 

574 

Level: 

K-5 

The  School  Improvement  Council  used  its  funds  to 
develop  a  Science  Lab  for  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  graders.  It 
purchased  materials  and  equipment  for  experiential 
science  lessons  and  paid  a  specialist  instructor  to  staff 
the  lab.  This  instructor  provided  training  for  the  teachers, 
worked  with  the  teachers  to  develop  appropriate  mate- 
rials, and  taught  students.  The  school  had  wanted  to 
develop  a  lab  for  years  but  had  never  been  able  to  raise 
sufficient  funds. 

During  1986-87,  the  Science  Lab  continued  with 
funds  from  the  school  committee  and  a  small  amount 
from  the  School  Improvement  Council.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  Council  funds  was  spent  on  developing  a 
computer  lab,  based  on  the  same  ideas  that  made  the 
science  lab  successful:  staff  training,  appropriate  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  and  a  specialist  who  staffs  it.  A 
subcommittee  of  teachers  designed  the  program  for  the 
computer  lab. 


PROFILE  NO.  6 

SALEM 

School: 

Witchcraft  School 

Contact: 

Edward  J.  Zielenski,  Principal 

(617)  745-9300 

Size: 

515 

Level: 

K-5 

As  a  result  of  a  School  Improvement  Council  funded 
initiative,  fourth  graders  at  the  Witchcraft  Heights  school 
learned  about  the  history  and  social  life  of  17th  and  18th 
century  Salem  by  staging  history-based  puppet  shows. 
With  the  help  of  professional  puppeteers-in-residence, 
children  developed  puppets  representing  some  of  the 
historical  characters  from  that  period — sailors,  pirates, 
town  criers,  blacksmiths,  Indians,  etc.  This  four  week 
program  was  made  possible  by  matching  funds  from  the 
Council,  the  PTA,  and  a  grant  from  the  state-funded 
Cultural  Education  Collaborative. 


PROFILE  NO.  7 

WAKEFIELD 

School: 

Hurd  School 

Contact: 

Margaret  McGrath,  Principal 

(617)  246-1056 

Size: 

127 

Level: 

K-5 

Literature  appreciation  was  a  key  goal  of  the  Hurd  Ele- 
mentary School  and  a  continuing  focus  of  its  School 
Improvement  Council.  In  the  1985-86  academic  year,  the 
Hurd  Council  commissioned  an  artist-in-residence  to 
produce  a  mural  of  storybook  characters  onto  which 
students  could  paint  a  picture  of  themselves  next  to  their 
favorite  character.  In  the  1986-87  year,  this  project  was 
continued  through  an  Arts  Lottery  Grant  which  enabled 
the  school  to  commission  the  same  artist  to  return  and 
paint  the  background  and  finish  the  mural. 

The  Council  also  stressed  reading  and  literature 
appreciation.  It  provided  minigrants  to  each  classroom 
to  build  up  classroom  libraries  and  funds  to  send  six 
parents  and  teachers  to  a  2-day  training  workshop  on  the 
Great  Books  Program.  It  also  enabled  a  professional 
illustrator  to  come  into  the  school  and  teach  children 
how  to  illustrate  their  favorite  books  and  funded  cassette 
players  and  headphones  for  classroom  listening  centers 
in  which  groups  of  children  could  listen  to  stories 
together. 


PROFILE  NO.  8 

WELLESLEY 

School: 

Hunnewell  School 

Contact: 

Leo  LaMontagne,  Principal 

(617)  235-7250 

Size: 

251 

Level: 

K-5 

Developments  in  Wellesley  show  that  one  school's 
School  Improvement  Council  initiated  program  can 
serve  as  a  pilot  for  others.  The  science  and  nature  educa- 
tion program  funded  by  the  Hunnewell  School  is  a  case  in 
point.  That  program  developed  a  nature  trail  in  the  park 
and  forest  land  adjacent  to  the  school.  A  curriculum 
handbook,  containing  lesson  units  for  each  of  the  major 
points  of  interest  on  that  trail,  was  developed  by  an 
elementary  science  specialist  teacher  with  School  Im- 
provement Council  funds.  This  same  specialist  had  been 
funded  by  another  School  Improvement  Council  in  Wel- 
lesley to  develop  a  similar  program  for  its  science  and 
nature  program. 


PROFILE  NO.  9 
WILBRAHAM 


School: 
Contact: 

Size: 
Level: 


Soule  Road  School 
Alan  J.  Rubin,  Principal 
(413)596-9311 
200 

1-5 


School  Improvement  Council  funds  allowed  the  Soule 
Road  School  to  organize  and  sponsor  an  "Air  and  Space 
Week"  for  students,  with  outdoor  and  classroom  activities 
scheduled  around  the  theme  of  science  and  aeronautics. 

Outdoor  activities  included  a  hot  air  balloon  that 
landed  on  school  grounds  during  a  "kick  off"  event  to 
which  selectmen,  school  committee  members  and  the 
state  senator  were  invited.  In-class  activities  provided 
students  with  mini-seminars  led  by  various  guest  speak- 
ers: a  docent  from  the  Bradley  Air  Museum,  a  USAF 
cadet,  airline  flight  attendants,  and  builders  from  aircraft 
corporations.  Movies  and  videos  from  the  Smithsonian 
collection  were  shown  and  model  airplane  hobbyists 
from  the  community  came  to  the  school  to  demonstrate 
their  models. 

Principal  Rubin  remarked  that  the  Air  and  Space 
Week  carried  over  into  the  classroom  curriculum  in 
ways  that  went  beyond  the  initial  week's  activities.  He 
also  noted  that  the  enthusiasm  for  science-related  careers 
was  timely  and  should  carry  over  to  other  science 
projects. 


1.2  EXPANDED  SERVICES  FOR  STUDENTS 

For  a  full  range  of  Council  programs  that  enrich  services 
for  students,  please  consult  the  Topical  Index  under  the 
following  entries: 

•  after  school  enrichment  programs 

•  career  awareness  education 

•  counseling 

•  drop-out  prevention 

•  latch  key  children 

•  mentership  programs 

•  student  recognition  and  awards 

•  substance  abuse  prevention 

•  tutoring 


PROFILE  NO.  10 

BOSTON 

School: 

George  H.  Conley  School 

Contact: 

Daniel  Kearns,  Principal 

(617)  325-0014 

Size: 

225 

Level: 

K-5 

The  George  H.  Conley  School  has  developed  a  three- 
year  plan  to  improve  the  reading  skills  of  students  scor- 
ing below  the  40th  percentile  on  standardized 
achievement  tests  in  reading  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3. 
According  to  Principal  Daniel  Kearns,  the  School 
Improvement  Council  has  contributed  significantly  to 
several  activities  to  boost  reading  scores. 

Council  funds  enabled  the  school  to  hire  substitute 
teachers  to  tutor  students  in  reading.  The  tutors  assist 
students  with  their  seat  work  while  classroom  teachers 
work  with  other  reading  groups  and  instruct  some  stu- 
dents individually.  The  Council  also  sponsored  prizes 
each  term  for  the  students  with  the  best  attendance  and 
with  the  most  improvement  in  reading.  Working  in  con- 
cert with  the  school's  PTO,  the  School  Improvement 
Council  has  sponsored  a  dinner  and  a  book  fair  to 
encourage  parents  to  visit  the  school  and  to  read  with 
their  children. 
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PROFILE  NO.  11 
BROCKTON 


School:       Davis  School 
Contact:       Gerald  Shea,  Principal 
(617)  580-7360 
Size:      956 
Level:      K-6 

The  Davis  School  Improvement  Council  funded  a  Kin- 
dergarten Library  Center  within  the  school  library  in 
response  to  the  teachers'  request  for  materials  that  were 
specifically  to  be  used  by  kindergarten  students. 

The  preschool  staff  selected  two  categories  of  books 
that  it  wanted:  those  suitable  for  five  year  olds  to  use 
independently  and  those  that  teachers  would  read  aloud 
to  kindergarten  classes.  These  books  were  placed  in  a 
special  section  of  the  library  that  was  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  kindergarten  students  and  their 
teachers. 


PROFILE  NO.  13 

CLARKSBURG 

School: 

Clarksburg  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Gerard  Perry,  Principal 

(413)  663-8735 

Size: 

225 

Level: 

K-8 

At  the  initiative  of  its  community  representative,  a 
former  member  of  the  Town  Finance  Committee,  the 
Clarksburg  School  Improvement  Council  allocated  part 
of  its  School  Improvement  Grant  for  specialists  in  drug 
abuse  prevention  who  held  day  and  evening  workshops 
for  both  pupils  and  their  parents.  Council  funds  also 
enabled  Clarksburg  to  enrich  its  music  program  by  pur- 
chasing a  self-guided  textbook  and  accompanying  pho- 
nograph records,  thereby  compensating,  in  part,  for  the 
lack  of  a  full-time  music  teacher. 


PROFILE  NO.  14 

PROFILE  NO.  12 

FAIRHAVEN 

CHELSEA 

School: 
Contact: 

East  Fairhaven 

School: 

Williams  Junior  High  School 

Bernard  R.  Roderick,  Principal 

Contact: 

Anthony  DiGregorio,  Principal 

(617)  997-2971 

(617)  889-2310 

Size: 

280 

Size: 

511 

Level: 

K-6 

Level: 

7-8 

The  Williams  Junior  High  School  Improvement  Council 
targeted  its  grant  toward  programs  designed  to  identify 
and  prevent  student  behavior  that  leads  to  alienation  and 
dropping  out  of  school.  Recognizing  that  chronic  school 
absence  is  one  of  the  early  warning  signs  of  a  potential 
drop-out,  the  Council  funded  the  installation  of  a  robotic 
phone  device  which  automatically  calls  the  homes  of 
students  who  are  absent. 

The  Council  also  funded  a  two-part  staff  develop- 
ment workshop  by  the  Institute  for  Motivational  Devel- 
opment. Part  one  was  designed  to  increase  teachers' 
diagnostic  skills  in  identifying  unmotivated  students  and 
the  early  signs  of  an  in-school  drop-out.  Part  two  of  the 
workshop  provided  teachers  with  classroom  strategies 
for  increasing  student  motivation  and  self  esteem. 


Parents'  and  teachers'  concern  about  the  need  for  early 
intervention  to  address  the  roots  of  potential  substance 
abuse  led  the  School  Improvement  Council  at  the  East 
Fairhaven  Elementary  School  in  Fairhaven  to  devote  its 
grant  to  a  training  workshop  and  classroom  materials 
needed  to  initiate  "Project  CHARLIE."  "CHARLIE,"  an 
acronym  for  Chemical  Abuse  Resolution  Lies  in  Educa- 
tion, is  a  program  that  engages  children  in  in-class  group 
activities,  such  as  simulation  games  and  role  playing,  in 
order  to  deal  with  feelings  that  may  lead  youngsters  to 
experiment  with  drugs. 

A  major  start-up  cost  for  Project  CHARLIE  was  an 
intensive  two-day  training  event  that  was  attended  by  20 
parents  and  the  Health  Specialist  from  the  East  Fair- 
haven School  and  teacher  and  parents  from  the  neigh- 
boring communities  of  Mattapoisett  and  Rochester.  The 
Mattapoisett  schools  contributed  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
workshop,  which  exceeded  East  Fairhaven's  School 
Improvement  Fund  grant,  with  funds  from  its  grant  from 
the  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs.  In  1987,  the  East 
Fairhaven  Elementary  School  introduced  Project 
CHARLIE  to  its  students  as  a  pilot  project.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  successful,  it  will  be  implemented  in  all  four  of  the 
towns'  elementary  schools. 


PROFILE  NO.  15 

PROFILE  NO.  17 

FALL  RIVER 

NEW  BEDFORD 

School: 

Doran  Annex  Primary  School 

School: 

John  Avery  Parker  School 

Contact: 

M.  Juliette  Almeida,  Principal 

Contact: 

Ellery  R.  Sherman,  Principal 

(617)  678-4571 

(617)997-4511 

Size: 

164 

Size: 

440 

Level: 

K-3 

Level: 

K-6 

The  Doran  Annex  Primary  School  Council  in  Fall  River 
allocated  its  entire  grant  to  an  after-school  program  of 
enrichment  activities  which  involved  108  out  of  165  child- 
ren in  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  Growing  out  of 
teachers'  and  parents'  concern  about  the  problem  of 
latch-key  children,  the  Doran  Annex  program  consisted 
of  one-hour  workshop  sessions,  three  times  a  week,  for 
12  weeks  from  February  through  April.  Teachers,  par- 
ents, and  community  residents  led  programs  that  included 
computer  literacy,  sports,  the  study  of  Eskimos,  knitting, 
cooking,  ceramics,  beginning  Portuguese,  crocheting, 
and  mask  making. 


PROFILE  NO.  16 

LEXINGTON 

School: 

Minuteman  Regional  Vocational/Technical 

High  School 

Contact: 

William  Callahan,  Principal 

(617)  861-6500 

Size: 

1039 

Level: 

9-12 

The  principal  of  Minuteman  Regional  reports  that  "the 
Council  met  for  three  months  without  talking  about 
money."  It  determined  that  all  School  Improvement 
Council  funded  programs  "should  have  a  direct  applica- 
tion to  kids."  It  identified  as  a  theme  "motivating  stu- 
dents" and  developed  programs  that  gave  students  the 
opportunity  to  be  recognized  for  their  success.  This 
theme  emerged  as  a  result  of  a  school-wide  survey  of 
staff  and  students,  conducted  in  order  to  identify  what 
was  working  and  good  about  the  school  and  to  build 
upon  those  strengths.  Having  established  this  theme,  the 
Minuteman  School  Improvement  Council  solicited  and 
considered  various  proposals  aimed  at  motivating  stu- 
dents. For  example,  one  teacher  with  a  class  of  19  pupils 
challenged  each  to  raise  his/her  grade  point  average  by 
19  points.  If  the  class  succeeded,  it  would  be  taken  to  a 
Red  Sox  baseball  game,  compliments  of  the  School 
Improvement  Council.  By  March  of  1987  each  student's 
grade  point  average  in  that  class  improved  by  over  20 
points. 


The  School  Improvement  Council  at  the  John  Avery 
Parker  School  has  used  its  funds  to  develop  an  after- 
school  tutoring  and  enrichment  program  that  serves 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  school's  students.  In  a  series  of 
three  meetings,  the  Council  developed  the  plan  for  the 
program  based  on  a  teacher's  suggestion  that  an  after- 
school  program  should  serve  both  children  at  risk  and 
those  in  need  of  enrichment.  This  program  offers  an  arts 
and  crafts  class;  a  computer  club;  a  science  club;  and 
tutoring  in  reading,  language  arts,  and  math.  The  activi- 
ties are  held  each  Thursday  from  2:30  to  4:00  for  15 
weeks.  One-third  of  the  funds  pay  for  teacher  stipends  of 
$18  per  week  and  the  remainder  purchases  supplies. 
Principal  Sherman  says  that  he  receives  very  positive 
feedback  from  parents,  especially  when  children  engage 
in  activities  that  result  in  products  to  bring  home. 


PROFILE  NO.  18 
QUINCY 


School: 

Broad  Meadows  Middle  School 

Contact: 

Eugene  Creedon,  Principal 

(617)  786-8723 

Size: 

309 

Level: 

6-8 

At  Broad  Meadows  Middle  School,  the  School  Im- 
provement Council  joined  in  supporting  the  school's 
ongoing  substance  abuse  prevention  program.  The 
school  has  participated  in  the  "Just  Say  No"  program 
and  in  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against  Drugs  and  has 
collaborated  with  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Quincy 
Cablevision  in  substance  abuse  programs. 

During  1985-86,  the  School  Improvement  Council 
funded  a  project  in  which  students  created  puppet 
videos  on  substance  abuse  prevention  designed  for 
second  and  third  graders.  The  videos  were  shared  with 
most  elementary  schools  in  Quincy.  In  1986-87,  the 
Council  funded  a  songwriter  to  write  a  song  called  "Just 
Say  No."  Working  with  Quincy  Cablevision,  the  school 
created  a  rock  video  that  featured  all  309  of  its  students 
and  all  of  its  administrators,  teachers  (including  three 
whose  positions  at  the  school  are  funded  by  Chapter 
188),  guidance  counselors  and  custodians.  "Every 
resource  in  the  school  was  involved,"  said  principal 
Eugene  Creedon.  The  video  had  its  "world  premiere"  at 
the  school  in  April,  an  event  complete  with  tuxedos  and  a 
spotlight.  Part  of  the  video  was  later  featured  in  the 
television  program  "Chronicle."  Both  programs  stressed 
the  active  involvement  of  students.  "Kids  can't  always  be 
on  the  receiving  end,"  said  Creedon.  "Sometimes  they 
have  to  be  on  the  doing  end." 
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The  Broad  Meadows  Council  felt  strongly  about 
combining  drug  abuse  prevention  and  the  arts.  "Half  of 
the  kids  come  from  the  Germantown  housing  project," 
said  Creedon,  "so  the  substance  abuse  issue  is  a  real 
one.  Work  in  the  arts,"  he  added,  "is  one  way  to  allow 
more  children  to  feel  a  sense  of  achievement."  The 
Broad  Meadows  Council  met  four  times  in  the  1986-87 
school  year.  The  school's  Parent  Advisory  Board  meets 
once  a  month  and  the  parent  School  Improvement 
Council  members  report  back  to  the  Board.  "Chapter 
188  has  allowed  us  to  be  energetically  and  actively 
involved,"  Creedon  said. 


PROFILE  NO.  19 
SCITUATE 


School: 

Scituate  High  School 

Contact: 

Alan  Alson,  Principal 

(617)  545-3300 

Size: 

1051 

Level: 

9-12 

PROFILE  NO.  20 

SHELBURNE  FALLS 

School: 

Mohawk  Trail  Regional  Jr/Sr  High  School 

Contact: 

Philip  Dzialo,  Principal 

(413)625-9811 

Size: 

776 

Level: 

7-12 

The  School  Improvement  Council  at  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Regional  High  School  in  Shelburne  Falls,  at  the  initiative 
of  its  student  representatives,  purchased  equipment 
which  dramatically  provides  visual  evidence  of  the  phy- 
siological effects  of  smoking  just  one  cigarette.  With  this 
equipment,  a  "live"  subject,  or  student,  is  wired  to  a 
series  of  monitors  gauging  his  blood  pressure,  heart  rate, 
and  other  vital  signs.  When  the  subject  begins  to  smoke, 
the  monitors  record  dramatic  and  unhealthy  changes  in 
these  vital  signs.  The  impact  of  this  equipment  has  been 
so  powerful  at  the  high  school  that  it  was  used  as  a 
traveling  display  in  the  region's  elementary  schools. 


Principal  Alan  Alson  terms  this  year's  Scituate  High 
School  Improvement  Council  expenditures  as  "a  nice 
combination  of  equipment,  curriculum  improvements, 
and  direct  services  for  the  kids  that  people  had  perceived 
as  needs  for  a  long  time." 

Before  the  Council  elections,  Principal  Alson  went 
before  the  school's  department  heads,  the  parent  council, 
and  the  student  council  to  explain  the  process  and  the 
intent  of  the  School  Improvement  Fund  legislation. 
Alson  then  asked  each  group  to  brainstorm  "in  ideal 
terms"  a  prioritized  list  of  school  needs.  Alson  then 
marked  items  the  administration  thought  were  very 
important  with  an  asterisk  and  passed  the  list  on  to  the 
Council  for  consideration. 

The  Council  funded  the  purchase  of  several  video- 
cassette  recorders,  audio  equipment,  and  a  machine  that 
allows  teachers  to  make  their  own  slide-tape  presenta- 
tions. It  also  decided  to  purchase  items  that  enhanced 
school  pride  including  a  sports  banner  for  the  gymnasium 
and  a  display  case  for  student  artwork.  In  addition,  the 
Council  funded  a  number  of  teachers  to  undertake 
several  projects;  design  a  drama  course  and  distributive 
education  program;  review  and  purchase  SAT  computer 
software;  and  develop  mathematics  courses  for  non- 
college  bound  students.  The  teachers  who  participated 
in  these  projects  worked  together  in  interdisciplinary 
groups  and  visited  other  schools  to  inquire  about  their 
programs. 


PROFILE  NO.  21 

WALTHAM 

School: 

Waltham  High  School 

Contact: 

John  Regan,  Principal 

(617)  893-8050 

Size: 

1962 

Level: 

9-12 

"This  place  is  alive  after  school!"  said  John  Regan,  Prin- 
cipal of  Waltham  High  School.  In  October,  1986,  the 
Waltham  High  School  Improvement  Council  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  an  "eighth  period"  for  the  school.  In 
January,  of  1987,  the  program  began  with  approximately 
200  students  enrolled  in  a  wide  variety  of  after  school 
classes. 

The  "Eighth  Period  Program,"  which  is  held  from  2:00 
to  4:00  p.m.,  includes  classes  on  a  broad  range  of  topics 
such  as  intramural  sports,  science,  chess,  and  automotive 
repair.  These  classes  are  designed  to  interest,  involve, 
and  assist  students.  The  winter  term  ran  from  January  5 
to  March  20  and  the  spring  term  from  March  23  to  June 
5. 

While  visiting  the  classes  in  the  program  during  its 
first  week,  Regan  said  he  saw  students  repairing  auto- 
mobiles at  one  end  of  the  building  and  15  chess  games 
going  on  at  the  other  end.  Some  students  were  reviewing 
for  the  PSAT  while  others  were  learning  about  photo- 
graphy. The  weight  training  room,  previously  used  only 
by  the  football  team,  was  now  being  utilized  by  all 
students — boys  and  girls.  In  the  session  on  woodworking 
a  student  said  he  was  unable  to  fit  this  class  into  his 
regular  schedule  which  was  crowded  with  six  honors 
courses;  another  said  he  could  not  accomplish  as  much 
as  he  wanted  in  his  woodworking  class  during  the  regular 
school  day  and  appreciated  the  extra  time  and  instruction. 
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PROFILE  NO.  22 

PROFILE  NO.  24 

WEYMOUTH 

LYNNFIELD 

School: 

Academy  Avenue  School 

School: 

Summer  Street  School 

Contact: 

Rhoda  Hagan,  Program  Coordinator 

Contact: 

Nancy  Santeusania,  Principal 

(617)  335-4717 

(617)  334-4500 

Size: 

330 

Size: 

366 

Level: 

K-6 

Level: 

K-5 

School  Improvement  Council  funds  helped  the  Academy 
Avenue  Parents  Council  to  initiate  an  After  School 
Enrichment  Program  which  provided  enrichment  activi- 
ties for  196  out  of  the  school's  330  pupils.  The  program 
ran  from  January  through  March  1987  and  provided  one 
hour  weekly  sessions  in  the  following  areas:  dance/crea- 
tive movement,  art,  crafts,  dramatics,  physical  educa- 
tion/sports, basic  sign  language,  calligraphy,  country 
crafts  (quilting  and  stenciling),  a  game  club  (chess  and 
checkers),  and  rocketry.  In  the  latter  program,  students 
spent  seven  weeks  building  their  own  rocket  and  then 
launching  it. 


The  Summer  Street  Council  used  each  year's  grants  to 
purchase  materials  that  were  not  available  through  the 
regular  schools  budget  but  that,  to  quote  the  Principal, 
"make  the  difference  between  mediocrity  and  excel- 
lence." In  the  1985-86  school  year  the  Council  bought  a 
GBC  binding  machine  to  form  the  "Summer  Street 
School  Publishing  Company,"  through  which  children 
published  their  writing.  In  1987,  the  Council  purchased  a 
35  mm  camera,  relief  maps,  and  a  laminating  machine, 
which  made  a  noticeable  difference  in  teachers'  enthusi- 
asm for  and  creativity  in  preparing  their  own  "home 
made"  materials. 


1.3  PURCHASES  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


For  additional  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  equip- 
ment that  School  Improvement  Councils  have  been  able 
to  provide  for  their  schools,  please  consult  the  Topical 
Index  under  "equipment." 


PROFILE  NO.  23 

HINSDALE 

School: 

Kitteridge  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Thomas  R.  Murray,  Principal 

(413)  655-2525 

Size: 

235 

Level: 

K-6 

The  School  Improvement  Council's  review  of  basic  skills 
and  curriculum  assessment  data  revealed  a  need  to 
improve  science  and  math  instruction.  The  council  used 
its  funds,  therefore,  to  purchase  equipment  that  would 
contribute  to  math  and  science  achievementhand  calcu- 
lators, a  19"  TV  and  video  cassette  and  player  with  math 
games,  and  software  for  an  Atari  science  program. 


PROFILE  NO.  25 

NORTHBOROUGH 

School: 

Algonquin  Regional  High  School 

Contact: 

Carroll  C.  Paine,  Principal 

(617)  393-2476 

Size: 

941 

Level: 

9-12 

School  improvement  funds  at  this  regional  high  school 
were  targeted  at  the  school's  journalism  program,  incen- 
tives for  academic  excellence,  and  improved  student 
health.  A  computer,  a  laser  printer,  and  appropriate 
software  and  hook  up  equipment  were  purchased  to 
expose  journalism  students  to  career  related  technology 
that  would  develop  their  graphic  competence.  The  cost 
of  this  equipment,  which  will  be  available  for  other  pub- 
lishing projects  at  the  school,  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  Council  allocation.  The  short-fall  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  advertising  in  the  school 
newspaper.  The  Council  also  bought  awards,  hand 
calculators,  math  puzzles,  and  games  for  members  of  the 
school's  math  team  in  order  to  provide  recognition  to 
and  incentives  for  excellence  in  mathematics.  Seed 
money  also  was  provided  to  develop  a  program  aimed  at 
eliminating  smoking  at  the  high  school  through  a  health 
education  program  designed  to  help  those  addicted  to 
tobacco  to  break  the  habit. 

These  priorities  were  developed  through  a  decision 
making  process  in  which  the  council  identified  broad 
areas  of  need  and  solicited  proposals  to  meet  these 
needs  by  sending  letters  to  all  parents  and  faculty  and 
holding  meetings  with  each  of  the  9th  through  12th 
grades.  This  process  was  followed  by  four  intensive 
meetings  at  which  the  council  costed-out  and  prioritized 
the  17  proposals  received  as  a  result  of  the  outreach  to 
school  and  community  constituencies. 
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PROFILE  NO.  26 

NORTHAMPTON 

School: 

Leeds  School 

Contact: 

Kathleen  M.  Sheehan,  Principal 

(413)  586-6970 

Size: 

188 

Level: 

Pre-School-6 

School  Improvement  Council  funds  enabled  this  school 
to  purchase  a  micro-projector  in  order  to  project,  for 
whole  class  viewing,  objects,  such  as  growing  crystals  or 
cross-section  slides,  which  can  ordinarily  only  be  seen 
through  a  high-powered  microscope.  The  school  found 
this  equipment  to  be  especially  useful  in  the  lower 
grades,  in  which  microscope  use  is  limited. 


PROFILE  NO.  27 

ROCKPORT 

School: 

Community  Middle  School 

Contact: 

Reno  Nastasi,  Principal 
(617)  546-3163 

Size: 

208 

Level: 

6-8 

As  the  Community  Middle  School  Improvement  Council 
met  and  discussed  ideas  for  school  improvement,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  members  wished  to  focus  on 
acquiring  new  computer  technology  for  the  school.  The 
Council  funded  the  purchase  of  a  laser  printer,  a  printer 
stand,  and  computer  software.  Among  the  software  the 
Council  purchased  are  an  earth  science  curriculum 
program  and  an  encyclopedia  on-disk.  Principal  Reno 
Nastasi  notes  that  the  school  does  not  have  a  library  and 
that,  previously,  if  students  wished  to  do  research  they 
had  to  travel  to  the  high  school. 


PROFILE  NO.  28 

WESTON 

School: 

Woodland  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Jeremiah  Kellet,  Principal 
(617)  899-0620 

Size: 

351 

Level: 

3-5 

School  Improvement  Councils  funds  were  used  to  pur- 
chase a  "Byte  Into  Books"  software  package  designed  to 
increase  student  use  of  the  school  library  and  to  promote 
independent  reading.  "Byte  Into  Books,"  developed  by 
the  New  Britain  (Connecticut)  Public  Library,  serves  as 
an  electronic  card  catalog.  Students  sit  at  a  computer 
terminal  and  key  in  their  age,  reading  level,  and  any 
particular  interests  they  have.  The  computer  then  uses 
this  information  to  generate  for  the  student  an  individual- 
ized reading  list. 


1.4  CULTURAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


School  Improvement  Councils  have  been  especially 
instrumental  in  bringing  a  variety  of  cultural  resources 
and  experiences  into  the  schools,  as  is  shown  in  the  six 
examples  below.  Profiles,  in  other  sections  of  this  book 
also  refer  to  a  variety  of  cultural  programs  and  can  be 
located  by  consulting  the  Topical  Index  under  the  follow- 
ing headings: 


art 

artists-in-residence 
assembly  programs 
dance 
drama 
field  trips 
music 

partnership:  museums 
partnership:  performing  art  groups 
puppet  shows 
storytellers-in-residence 


PROFILE  NO.  29 
DALTON 


School:       Craneville  School 
Contact:       Kathryn  Stocking-Koza,  Principal 
(413)  684-0209 
Size:       337 
Level:       K-4 

School  Improvement  Council  funds  enabled  the  Crane- 
ville School  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  artist-in-residence 
at  the  school  on  fifteen  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  During 
this  time  the  artist  visited  classrooms  for  hands-on  les- 
sons with  children,  organized  an  after-school  art  club, 
and,  during  recess  and  lunch  break,  worked  on  his  own 
creations  in  a  public  space  that  allowed  children  to  see 
his  work  in  progress.  The  artist's  residency  culminated  in 
an  end  of  the  school  year  public  art  show  displaying  the 
works  of  the  artist  and  of  the  children. 


PROFILE  NO.  30 
DARTMOUTH 


School: 

Cushman  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Victor  Ladetto,  Principal 

(617)  996-3926 

Size: 

255 

Level: 

K-5 

In  a  project  to  develop  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  William  Shakespeare's  work,  the  Cushman  School 
Improvement  Council  brought  Shakespeare  &  Com- 
pany, a  professional  troupe  from  Lenox,  to  the  school. 
Students  in  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  grades  participated  in 
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workshops  given  by  the  actors;  first  and  second  graders 
attended  special  performances  that  were  adapted  for 
their  age  level.  Using  materials  that  Shakespeare  & 
Company  sent  to  the  school  prior  to  its  visit,  teachers 
planned  lessons  that  included  vocabulary  lists;  a  discus- 
sion of  imagery;  and  information  about  Elizabethan  clo- 
thing, theater,  music,  and  dance.  In  addition,  books  from 
a  recommended  reading  list  were  purchased  for  the 
school  library.  The  actors  presented  teachers  and  par- 
ents with  an  evening  participatory  workshop  which  was 
also  attended  by  the  superintendent  and  assistant  super- 
intendent. In  conjunction  with  the  project,  the  middle 
school  Dramatic  Club  presented  Romeo  and  Juliet  at 
Cushman  School  and  a  professional  production  of  The 
Tempest  was  performed  on  a  Saturday  night  at  the  high 
school  after  which  parents,  teachers,  and  students  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  actors. 


way,  to  identify  places  in  the  hall,  such  as,  "It's  on  the 
shelves  by  the  Picasso."  The  principal  also  received  a 
specific  request  from  a  teacher  to  have  "the  Chagall" 
hung  near  her  classroom  when  the  prints  were  rotated. 
In  addition,  an  art  therapist  visited  the  special  needs 
classrooms  and  gave  teaching  demonstrations  which 
were  videotaped  as  a  resource  for  the  entire  faculty  to 
view.  In  a  workshop  for  teachers,  the  therapist  discussed 
the  benefits  of  art  in  the  classroom,  provided  sample 
lessons,  and  shared  resource  materials.  Books  from  her 
suggested  list  were  purchased  for  the  teachers'  profes- 
sional library. 


PROFILE  NO.  33 
SPRINGFIELD 


PROFILE  NO.  31 

NORTH  ATTLEBOROUGH 

School: 

Roosevelt  Avenue  School 

Contact: 

Victor  Ventura,  Principal 
(617)  699-4541 

Size: 

335 

Level: 

K-6 

The  Roosevelt  Avenue  School  Improvement  Council 
used  the  majority  of  its  funds  for  materials  and  staff 
stipends  which  enabled  it  to  establish  after  school  Art 
and  Drama  Clubs.  The  Art  Club  met  for  six  sessions  in 
March  and  April.  The  Drama  Club  met  for  10  sessions 
throughout  the  spring  of  1987,  culminating  in  a  final 
theatrical  production  that  was  videotaped  and  presented 
as  an  assembly  program  for  students  and  parents. 


School: 

Arthur  T.  Talmadge  School 

Contact: 

Harding  J.  Stewart,  Principal 

(413)  787-7249 

Size: 

307 

Level: 

Pre-K-4 

The  Talmadge  School  Improvement  Council  has  used  its 
funding  to  provide  cultural  programming  for  students 
and  to  continue  the  development  of  initiatives  begun 
under  Chapter  636.  The  Council  sponsored  visits  by  two 
puppet  theaters — the  Bennington  Puppet  Theater  and 
the  Underground  Railroad — and  field  trips  to  the  New 
England  Aquarium,  the  Freedom  Trail,  and  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution. 

Through  Chapter  636  funding,  the  Talmadge  had 
enjoyed  the  services  of  a  music  teacher  who  has  served 
as  chorus  director,  auditioning  and  training  the  chorus 
and  developing  a  multicultural  choral  repertoire.  Because 
this  year  the  school's  Chapter  636  allocation  has  been 
level  funded,  the  Council  voted  to  allocate  funds  for  a 
small  stipend  that  would  enable  the  chorus  director  to 
continue  her  work. 


PROFILE  NO.  32 
PEABODY 


School: 

Burke  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Phyllis  Rantz,  Principal 

(617)  531-1600 

Size: 

451 

Level: 

K-7 

The  Burke  School  Improvement  Council  found  in  its 
needs  assessment  that  both  teachers  and  parents  strongly 
agreed  that  their  school  needed  to  enrich  its  art  pro- 
grams. The  Council  also  decided  that  it  wanted  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  it  planned  to  have  continuity  from 
year  to  year.  During  the  spring  of  1986,  the  Council 
purchased  prints  of  famous  artists'  work  for  a  continually 
changing  exhibit  in  the  halls.  The  prints  are  identified 
with  the  name  of  the  work,  the  artist's  name,  and  his  or 
her  country.  The  principal  notes  that  parents,  teachers, 
and  students  have  commented  on  how  much  they  enjoy 
the  prints.  Furthermore,  the  prints  have  been  used  as  a 


PROFILE  NO.  34 

WORCESTER 

School: 

Elm  Park  Community  School 

Contact: 

Alexander  Radzik,  Principal 

(617)  799-3568 

Size: 

281 

Level: 

K-6 

School  Improvement  Council  activity  at  the  Elm  Park 
Community  School  centered  on  the  continuation  of  a 
project  begun  in  the  1985-86  school  year,  for  which  the 
school  also  received  an  Arts  Partnership  grant  and 
funding  from  the  school  PTA.  In  this  collaborative 
project  with  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  students 
worked  with  a  studio  artist  on  nine  visits  to  the  museum 
and  went  on  several  tours  of  the  museum's  galleries.  In 
addition,  several  of  the  school's  teachers  planned  social 
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studies  curriculum  units  that  integrated  information  on 
works  in  the  museum's  collection.  Principal  Alexander 
Radzik  explained  that  this  project  received  publicity 
from  an  unexpected  source.  When  CBS  visited  Wor- 
cester Art  Museum  to  film  a  segment  of  On  the  Road 
with  Charles  Kuralt,  Kuralt  focused  on  the  Elm  Park 
project  and  featured  many  of  the  students'  watercolors 
on  television. 

The  Council  also  co-sponsored  the  school's  first  Arts 
and  Academics  Day,  during  which  children  showed  off 
what  they  had  learned  and  accomplished  in  the  museum 
project.  Many  parents  attended  this  program,  which  will 
become  a  yearly  event. 


1.5  COMMUNITY  AND  PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

School  Improvement  Councils  are  proving  to  be  effec- 
tive vehicles  for  involving  more  parents  and  community 
members  in  the  life  of  schools.  Through  Councils,  par- 
ents and  other  members  of  the  community  are  participat- 
ing as  decision  makers,  volunteers,  aides,  and  learners. 
The  seven  profiles  below  provide  a  sampling  of  School 
Improvement  Council  programs  that  serve  to  broaden 
the  base  of  parent  and  community  involvement  in  the 
schools  and  provide  parents  with  the  opportunities, 
resources,  knowledge  to  become  full  partners  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

The  profiles  in  Part  Two  of  this  book,  especially  in 
Section  2.3,  "Decision  Making,"  provide  additional 
examples  of  parent  and  community  participation  in 
decision  making.  For  a  complete  listing  of  all  the  Profiles 
that  provide  examples  of  parents  and  community 
involvement  in  schools  consult  the  Topical  Index  under 
the  following  entries: 

•  family  reading  programs 

•  parents,  education  and  services  for 

•  parent  outreach 

•  PTA's  and  PTO's 

•  surveys  of  school  and  community  constituents 

•  volunteer  programs 


PROFILE  NO.  35 

ARLINGTON 

School: 

Peirce  School 

Contact: 

Marilyn  Flaherty,  Principal 

(617)  646-1000 

Size: 

261 

Level: 

K-6 

Council  sent  a  questionnaire  to  parents  and  surveyed 
teachers  to  gather  suggestions  for  the  use  of  School 
Improvement  Council  funds.  Because  parents  and 
teachers  were  most  interested  in  programs  that  would 
improve  the  science  and  reading  curriculum,  the  Council 
voted  unanimously  to  fund  field  trips  to  the  Boston 
Aquarium,  the  Museum  of  Science,  the  Harvard  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  the  Habitat  Program  in 
Belmont.  Council  funds  also  paid  for  a  live  animals  pro- 
gram for  grades  K-3,  a  math  program  for  grades  4-6,  and 
a  tide  pools  and  pond  life  program  for  grades  K-2.  In  the 
area  of  reading,  the  Council  funded  a  family  reading 
program,  in  conjunction  with  Chapter  I,  and  a  storyteller 
for  grades  K-6. 

Once  a  month  at  the  school  the  School  Improvement 
Council  conducted  formal  meetings  at  which  a  secretary 
took  minutes  for  later  reference.  While  most  members 
did  not  need  an  orientation  to  the  school,  the  principal 
gave  a  general  presentation  at  the  first  meeting.  Principal 
Marilyn  Flaherty  says  she  and  other  1986-87  School 
Improvement  Council  members  divided  tasks  and 
assigned  each  member  a  specific  duty  so  that  the  work  of 
the  Council  was  evenly  shared  and  efficient.  Principal 
Flaherty  commented  that  the  Peirce  Council  was  suc- 
cessful because  each  member  was  very  vocal  and  active 
and  the  group  worked  well  together.  Flaherty  concluded 
that  the  1986-87  School  Improvement  Council  activities 
improved  relations  among  school  organizations  and  in 
the  school  community  in  general. 


PROFILE  NO.  36 

AYER 

School: 

Fort  Devens  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Gerald  Millson,  Principal 

(617)  772-4809 

Size: 

439 

Level: 

K-5 

Because  families  at  Fort  Devens  move  frequently,  par- 
ents need  to  become  acquainted  with  the  school  quickly. 
In  order  to  respond  to  this  situation,  the  Fort  Devens 
Elementary  School  Improvement  Council  purchased  a 
video  camera  that  the  school  has  used  in  several  interest- 
ing ways.  Classes  have  been  video  taped  and  shown  to 
parents  at  meetings  and  open  houses  so  they  can  see  the 
learning  activities  in  action.  Tapes  were  also  made 
expressly  for  the  kindergarten  students  to  ease  their 
orientation  to  the  school.  In  addition,  a  tape  of  the 
speech  therapist  working  with  students  is  used  to  explain 
to  parents  the  function  and  techniques  of  this  therapist. 
Finally,  the  tapes  also  provide  parents  with  suggestions 
for  ways  in  which  they  can  work  with  their  own  children 
at  home. 


In  the  1985-86,  the  Peirce  School  Improvement  Council 
funded  an  author-in-residence  for  the  upper  grades  and  a 
poet-in-residence  for  the  primary  grades.  In  1986-87,  the 
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PROFILE  NO.  37 

PROFILE  NO.  39 

BOSTON 

LUNENBERG 

School: 

William  Monroe  Trotter  School 

School: 

Thomas  C.  Passios  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Barbara  Jackson,  Principal 

Contact: 

Jane  Hall,  Parent  Coordinator 

(617)  427-3180 

(617)  582-6232 

Size: 

636 

Size: 

699 

Level: 

K-5 

Level: 

K-5 

At  the  Trotter  School  in  Boston,  the  School  Improve- 
ment Council  decided  to  emphasize  activities  that  bring 
parents  and  the  community  into  the  school.  This  year  the 
Council  has  provided  partial  funding  for  three  activities 
designed  to  reach  out  to  potentially  isolated  parents  and 
children  through  cultural  and  theatre  arts  programs. 
First,  a  kindergarten  ballet  lesson  program  mainstreams 
special  needs  children  in  dance  activities  which  are 
shared  by  all  students.  This  program  was  initiated  by  a 
kindergarten  teacher  on  the  Council  who  has  a  strong 
interest  in  dance.  Second,  older  children  staged  a 
production  of  West  Side  Story.  As  the  principal  explains, 
"Performances  bring  out  more  parents  because  they 
want  to  see  their  child  participate."  Further  outreach 
was  promoted  through  a  third  program  in  the  Spring,  the 
school's  annual  "Pan-American  Fair,"  which  features 
displays  and  performances  by  neighborhood  groups. 


PROFILE  NO.  38 
FALL  RIVER 


School:      Laurel  Lake  School 
Contact:      Edward  Foley,  Principal 
(617)  678-4571 
Size:      281 
Level:      K-5 


The  Thomas  C.  Passios  Elementary  School  Council  has 
concentrated  on  establishing  an  innovative  parent  volun- 
teer program  and,  because  it  has  been  resourceful  in 
seeking  matching  funds  for  the  program,  has  also  been 
able  to  establish  several  cultural  enrichment  programs  at 
the  school.  In  developing  the  parent  volunteer  program, 
school  staff  and  the  Council  wrote  a  proposal  and 
received  a  $5000  Massachusetts  in-service  grant  to  train 
20  parents  to  help  children  with  their  reading.  From  its 
own  funds,  the  Council  provided  a  $1200  stipend  for  the 
teacher  supervising  the  program  and.$300  for  materials. 
In  addition,  the  school's  PTO  matched  the  School 
Improvement  Council's  funding.  Parents  who  participate 
in  the  program  will  receive  three  college  credits. 

These  in-service  and  PTO  grants  enabled  the  Passios 
Council  to  devote  its  school  improvement  funds  to  other 
priorities.  In  1986-87,  it  allocated  $2000  to  cultural 
enrichment  programs,  $1500  to  teacher  workshops,  and 
$1000  to  the  purchase  of  classroom  materials. 

In  retrospect,  parent  representative  Jane  Hall  sees 
the  Council's  work  as  having  a  number  of  benefits  for  the 
school  community.  The  process  increased  the  morale  of 
teachers,  provided  cultural  enrichment  for  students, 
boosted  classroom  resources,  and  empowered  parents 
in  the  decision  making  regarding  educational  programs. 


In  order  to  encourage  parent  involvement  in  the  Laurel 
Lake  School  Improvement  Council,  notices  of  each 
Council  meeting  were  sent  to  all  parents.  With  the  help  of 
a  "telephone  network"  calling  list  organized  by  partici- 
pating parents,  an  average  of  20  parents  attended  each 
meeting. 

Laurel  Lake  chose  to  use  its  funds  to  supplement  its 
participation  in  a  systemwide  collaborative  set  up  by  a 
local  computer  firm  by  purchasing  an  Apple  II  computer, 
thereby  making  faculty  involvement  an  workshops  and 
software  swaps  more  feasible.  Laurel  Lake  is  now  able  to 
send  staff  to  these  collaborative  sessions  on  a  regular 
basis. 

As  a  further  result  of  parent  involvement  in  Council 
decision  making,  a  "room  mother"  concept  was  intro- 
duced at  the  school.  Two  parent  volunteers,  chosen  for 
each  classroom,  help  to  coordinate  school-wide  activi- 
ties, such  as  plays,  and  have  organized  a  parent-to- 
parent  calling  system  to  inform  people  of  upcoming 
meetings  and  events.  As  more  parents  have  become 
involved,  additional  activities  have  been  planned  such  as 
a  school  field  day  for  students,  parents,  and  teachers. 
The  room  mother  project  and  related  activities,  which 
have  not  required  use  of  School  Improvement  funds,  are 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  School  Improvement  Council 
involvement. 


PROFILE  NO.  40 

PLYMPTON 

School: 

Dennet  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Frederick  Scully,  Principal 

(617)  585-3659 

Size: 

254 

Level: 

K-6 

The  School  Improvement  Council  at  the  Dennet  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Plympton  funded  two  workshops  on 
"Tools  for  Surviving  Being  a  Parent,"  conducted  by  the 
South  Shore  Parenting  Center.  The  first  workshop 
focused  on  "ages  and  stages"  of  child  development  and 
the  second  workshop  demonstrated  the  implications  of 
the  different  stages  of  development  for  parent-child 
communication. 
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PROFILE  NO.  41 
WHITMAN 


School: 

Louise  A.  Conley  Schoo 

Contact: 

Agnes  Pierce,  Principal 

(617)  447-7305 

Size: 

457 

Level: 

K-5 

To  ascertain  the  interests  and  needs  of  its  school  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  the  Louise  A.  Conley  School 
Improvement  Council  surveyed  parents  and  teachers. 
Reviewing  the  results  of  these  surveys,  the  Council 
found  that  many  parents  expressed  a  desire  for  more 
information  on  parenting  and  the  parent/child  relation- 
ship. To  respond  to  this  need,  the  Council  has  decided  to 
develop  the  PAL  (Parents  Are  Learning)  Center  and 
organized  a  series  of  evening  workshops  on  related 
topics. 

During  1985-86,  the  Council  concentrated  on  pur- 
chasing materials  for  the  PAL  Center  including  tape 
recorders,  listening  tapes,  a  VCR  and  videotapes,  and 
books  and  handouts  for  parents.  In  1986-87,  the  group 
finished  stocking  the  center  with  materials  and  offered  a 
six-week  course  on  parenting.  Topics  covered  in  this 
course  included  child  behavior,  improving  relationships, 
discipline,  and  dishonesty.  The  PAC  Center  also  spon- 
sored four  workshops  conducted  by  local  parenting  spe- 
cialists and  child  counselors  on  topics  such  as  parental 
stress,  raising  a  responsible  child,  substance  abuse,  and 
sex  education.  These  workshops  were  open  to  parents 
and  others  in  the  town  who  were  greeted  at  these  ses- 
sions by  the  principal  and  members  of  the  Council. 

In  the  spring  of  1987,  the  Council  invited  the  school's 
parents  to  attend  an  open  house  marking  the  official 
opening  of  the  PAL  Center.  Students  carried  to  their 
parents  the  invitations,  which  were  attached  to  helium 
balloons.  Seventy-five  parents  attended  and  more  than 
100  books  and  sets  of  materials  were  borrowed  that 
evening. 

The  PAL  Center  is  now  well-established  and  is  highly 
visible  in  the  foyer  of  the  school.  Parents  can  come  in  at 
any  time  during  school  hours  to  read,  watch  videotapes 
on  parenting  skills,  or  borrow  materials.  Principal  Agnes 
Pierce  reports  that  the  parents'  reception  has  been 
enthusiastic  and  she  has  received  many  requests  to  keep 
the  center  open  during  the  summer. 

The  Conley  Council  has  shared  its  successful  pro- 
gram by  making  presentations  at  School  Improvement 
Council  meetings  at  the  other  elementary  and  middle 
schools  in  the  town.  The  Councils  at  these  schools  are 
considering  implementing  similar  programs. 


1.6  BUSINESS  AND  OTHER  EDUCATION 
PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAMS 

One  very  powerful  way  to  magnify  the  impact  of  school 
improvement  grant  dollars  is  to  use  part  or  all  of  the  grant 
as  seed  money  in  order  to  establish  a  partnership  with 
other  community  institutions — a  business,  a  civic  group, 
a  social  service  organization,  or  a  cultural  institution. 
The  services  made  possible  by  these  partnerships  often 
far  exceed  the  value  of  the  grant  dollars  if  used  alone. 
Also,  as  these  partnerships  take  root  and  grow  into  long 
lasting  relationships,  they  have  the  potential  for  enrich- 
ing the  school  immeasurably.  The  profiles  below  provide 
examples  of  School  Improvement  Council  partnership 
initiatives  with  businesses,  cultural  and  performing  arts 
groups,  other  social  service  agencies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  local  civic  organizations. 


PROFILE  NO.  42 

BOSTON 

School: 

Jackson  Mann  School 

Contact: 

Gregory  Toupouzis,  Principal 

(617)  787-5310 

Size: 

763 

Level: 

K-5 

Principal  Gregory  Toupouzis  reports  that  the  Council 
has  "opened  doors"  to  parent  and  community  participa- 
tion in  all  aspects  of  the  school.  Many  parents  are  more 
willing  to  participate  because  "they  now  feel  a  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  school"  and  know  that  their  contribu- 
tions are  welcomed. 

The  Jackson  Mann  School  Improvement  Council 
gathered  information  on  attitudes  about  the  school  by 
having  teacher  members  question  their  colleagues  and 
parent  members  survey  other  parents  at  meetings  of  the 
PTA  and  other  school  organizations.  The  Council 
determined  through  a  review  of  this  information  that 
basic  skills  were  an  area  of  concern  and  chose  to 
enhance  the  school's  curriculum  in  reading,  writing  and 
mathematics.  It  also  discovered  that,  in  implementing 
this  priority,  it  was  able  to  draw  on  contacts  of  one  of  its 
members.  One  of  the  Council's  spending  decisions  was 
to  purchase  books  from  the  Reading  is  Fundamental 
program.  Through  the  efforts  of  its  community  represen- 
tative, who  was  also  the  coordinator  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools/Boston  University  collaborative,  the  Council 
was  able  to  match  its  funds  with  a  contribution  from 
Boston  University. 
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PROFILE  NO.  43 

PROFILE  NO.  45 

DUDLEY-CHARLTON 

RUTLAND 

School: 

Charlton  City  Elementary  School 

School: 

Naquag  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Joseph  Tripp,  Principal 

Contact: 

Charles  Varjian,  Principal 

(617)  248-5333 

(617)  886-4342 

Size: 

397 

Size: 

614 

Level: 

K-2 

Level: 

K-8 

The  Charlton  City  Elementary  School  used  its  grant  for 
three  cultural  programs  that  integrated  music,  architec- 
ture, and  colonial  history.  The  Council  thought  it  impor- 
tant for  the  programs  to  be  interconnected  to  make  them 
as  effective  as  possible  for  the  students.  A  teacher  on  the 
Council,  who  is  a  member  of  the  local  historical  society, 
used  the  resources  of  the  society  to  enrich  the  colonial 
history  unit  by  arranging  for  students  to  visit  a  recently 
restored  building.  Students  increased  their  understand- 
ing of  town's  history  through  this  Historical  Society  pro- 
gram. Two  musical  groups — a  brass  quintet  and  a  flute 
and  guitar  duet — played  music  from  the  colonial  period 
and  contributed  to  the  project  as  students  listened  to  the 
music  and  learned  about  its  history.  The  third  project 
that  the  Council  funded  was  a  trip  to  Sturbridge  Village. 
Because  of  their  background  in  colonial  history  deve- 
loped through  the  two  musical  performances  and  their 
study  of  local  history,  the  students'  appreciation  of  this 
related  field  trip  was  enhanced. 


PROFILE  NO.  44 
PITTSFIELD 


School: 

Crosby  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Gene  O'Brien,  Principal 

(413)  499-1259 

Size: 

563 

Level: 

K-5 

The  Crosby  Elementary  School  is  housed  in  a  building 
that  was  converted  from  a  junior  high  school  and  was 
equipped  with  thirteen  Apple  computers.  To  make  the 
best  use  of  this  equipment,  the  School  Improvement 
Council  worked  with  the  local  community  college  com- 
puter department  head  to  develop  a  plan  to  train 
teachers,  teach  computer  literacy  to  students,  and  inte- 
grate computer  instruction  into  the  curriculum. 

Two  adult  computer  students  were  hired  as  consul- 
tants. One  of  these  students  staffed  the  Computer  Lab  at 
all  times  during  the  school  day  so  that  a  consultant  was 
always  available  to  teachers  and  students.  The  computer 
consultants  trained  the  teachers,  taught  lessons  to  stu- 
dents, created  games  for  special  needs  students  and  for 
specific  classroom  activities  as  drill,  prepared  the  com- 
puter lab  for  the  teachers'  classes,  and  snowed  teachers 
how  to  select  appropriate  software.  As  a  result  of  this 
School  Improvement  Council  project  staff  reluctance  to 
use  computers  disappeared;  effective  methods  for 
remediation  and  enrichment  were  developed;  and  inter- 
est developed  in  teaching  creative  writing  using  word 
processing  software. 


Integrating  substance  abuse  information  into  the  regular 
curriculum  is  the  hallmark  of  "Project  QUEST,"  which 
was  implemented  at  the  Naquag  Elementary  School  in 
Rutland  with  the  help  of  the  School  Improvement  Coun- 
cil. The  Council,  after  planning  and  arranging  for  project 
QUEST,  was  able  to  have  it  underwritten  by  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  local  Lions'  Club  through  the  efforts  of  a 
Council  member. Council  funds  were  then  free  to  be 
used  for  three  drug  and  alcohol  awareness  programs 
that  brought  speakers  into  the  school  on  the  following 
topics:  positive  beliefs  about  negative  drugs;  roots  of 
adolescent  drug  addiction;  and  the  consequences  of  hav- 
ing alcoholic  parents  on  children.  These  presentations 
were  coordinated  with  help  from  the  local  Police 
Department  and  the  Mental  Health  unit  at  the  local 
hospital. 


PROFILE  NO.  46 
WESTWOOD 


School: 

Martha  Jones  School 

Contact: 

Joanne  Hadalski,  Principal 

(617)  326-7500 

Size: 

206 

Level: 

1-3 

In  1986-87,  the  Martha  Jones  School  Improvement 
Council  chose  to  continue  a  project,  begun  in  1985-86, 
that  involved  working  with  volunteers  from  Westwood's 
Historical  Society  and  school  staff  to  research  and  write 
the  first  draft  of  a  book  on  town  history  for  third  graders. 
This  year,  the  group  has  edited  and  printed  the  book. 
The  history  book  is  presently  in  use  in  all  of  the  schools  of 
Westwood  and  every  school  library  in  the  town  and  the 
area's  public  libraries  have  received  a  copy. 

Principal  Joanne  Hadalski  sees  the  project  as  a  good 
example  of  school  and  community  collaboration  that 
brings  people  together  in  a  long-term  activity.  The 
Council  has  included  the  community  volunteers  as  non- 
voting members  in  all  its  discussions  and  this  year  the 
school's  third  grade  teachers  asked  to  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

As  a  culmination  to  the  project,  the  Council's  remain- 
ing funds  have  been  used  to  hire  a  part-time  community 
cultural  arts  director  who  has  led  the  Jones  School's 
children  on  field  trips  to  the  neighborhoods  of  Boston. 
Students  compare  the  history  of  these  neighborhoods 
with  what  they  have  learned  about  Westwood. 
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1.7  STAFF  TRAINING  AND  TEACHER 
EMPOWERMENT 

The  following  profiles  provide  a  sample  of  the  range  of 
staff  development  and  training  opportunities  funded  by 
School  Improvement  Councils.  Staff  development 
opportunities,  however,  are  only  one  aspect  of  the 
impact  Councils  have  had  on  teachers.  School  Im- 
provement Council  programs  and  processes  have 
provided  teachers  with  opportunities  to  assume  many 
roles  that  support  improvement  at  their  schools:  advisor, 
resource  on  programs,  materials  and  people;  imple- 
mentor;  catalyst;  and  innovator. 

The  Topical  Index  provides  references  for  additional 
profiles  that  describe  programs  in  which  teachers  benefit 
from  the  activities  of  Councils  and  contribute  to  the 
needs  assessing  and  decision  making  of  their  Councils. 
These  profiles  can  be  found  under  the  following  headings: 

•  curriculum  development 

•  mini-grants  to  classrooms  or  grade  levels 

•  staff  development 

•  teacher  empowerment 


PROFILE  NO.  48 

GRANBY 

School: 

West  Street  School 

Contact: 

Richard  Langone,  Principal 

(413)  467-9235 

Size: 

248 

Level: 

K-3 

School  Improvement  Council  funds  have  enabled  the 
West  Street  School  to  provide  both  the  equipment  and 
the  staff  training  necessary  to  use  computers  for  student 
enrichment.  Parents  and  staff  surveyed  by  the  Council 
agreed  there  was  a  definite  need  for  computer  equip- 
ment to  provide  instructional  equipment  in  the  school's 
Learning  Center.  After  consulting  with  other  schools 
regarding  their  purchases  of  equipment  for  similar  pur- 
poses, the  Council  purchased  an  Apple  II  color  class- 
room system,  printer  and  extra  disk  drive.  Based  on  the 
survey  of  other  schools'  utilization,  the  Council  also 
researched  software  availability  and  applications.  Some 
faculty  members  signed  up  for  computer  courses  at  the 
high  school  and  school  improvement  funds  have  enabled 
the  school  to  hire  a  consultant  to  work  with  faculty 
during  a  professional  in-service  day. 


PROFILE  NO.  47 
BEDFORD 


School: 

John  Glenn  Middle  School 

Contact: 

Lawrence  Aronstein,  Principal 

(617)  275-1700 

Size: 

400 

Level: 

6-8 

Teachers  at  the  John  Glenn  Middle  School  have  deve- 
loped a  peer  coaching  model  in  which  they  visit  their 
colleagues'  classrooms  to  offer  advice  on  how  to  develop 
students'  critical  and  creative  thinking  skills.  This  pro- 
ject, which  was  originated  in  1986,  developed  out  of  a 
School  Improvement  Council  funded  in-service  workshop 
that  was  presented  by  a  speaker  who  described  peer 
coaching.  In  the  1986-87  year,  School  Improvement 
Council  funds  paid  for  substitute  teachers  to  cover  the 
classrooms  of  teachers  who  were  doing  the  coaching. 


PROFILE  NO.  49 

FRAMINGHAM 

School: 

Woodrow  Wilson  School 

Contact: 

Richard  Kennedy,  Principal 

(617)  872-2002 

Size: 

298 

Level: 

K-6 

An  individual  teacher's  initiative  led  the  School  Im- 
provement Council  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  in 
Framingham  to  underwrite  the  start  up  costs  of  what 
Principal  Richard  Kennedy  described  as  "a  process 
which  will  have  a  continuing  and  long  lasting  effect  on 
school  improvement."  This  teacher,  as  a  part  of  her 
graduate  studies,  became  aware  of  a  comprehensive 
self-assessment  and  school  planning  project  which  makes 
use  of  principles  discovered  from  the  "effective  schools" 
research.  Council  funds  have  helped  to  pay  for  the  servi- 
ces of  a  nationally  known  consultant  who  is  helping  the 
school  to  utilize  models  of  school  site  planning  that  are 
based  on  the  school  effectiveness  research. 
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PROFILE  NO.  50 

METHUEN 

School: 

Marsh  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Ruth  Higgins,  Principal 

(617)  681-1335 

Size: 

327 

Level: 

K-4 

The  Marsh  School  Improvement  Council  decided  to  split 
its  spending  evenly  between  programs  benefiting  stu- 
dents and  programs  benefiting  teachers.  Programs  for 
teachers  included  two  workshops  for  all  staff:  a  session 
on  identifying  Left  Brain  and  Right  Brain  dominant 
behaviors  and  learning  styles  among  students  and  a  ses- 
sion on  the  developmental  philosophy  behind  the  schools' 
newly  established  K-l  transition  class.  In  addition,  School 
Improvement  Council  funds  were  set  aside  to  allow 
teachers  to  attend  one  workshop  of  their  choice. 


1.8  OTHER  PURPOSES  CONSISTENT  WITH 
THE  LEGISLATION 

As  the  examples  below  illustrate,  "other  purposes"  is  a 
very  broad  category  encompassing  a  variety  of  expendi- 
tures that  address  specific  school  and  building  needs  not 
met  by  the  regular  school  budget.  For  a  listing  of  addi- 
tional profiles  that  describe  programs  that  School 
Improvement  Councils  have  funded  to  respond  to  these 
needs,  refer  to  the  Topical  Index  under  the  following 
entries: 

•  building  improvements 

•  library  enrichment 

•  playground  improvements 

•  school  climate 

•  staff  support 


PROFILE  NO.  51 

WORCESTER 

School: 

Wawecus  Road  School 

Contact: 

Judy  Finkel,  Principal 

(617)  799-3527 

Size: 

188 

Level: 

K-4 

A.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDINGS  AND 
GROUNDS 


Developments  at  this  school  show  that  teachers  have 
been  very  effective  in  bringing  curriculum  needs  to  the 
attention  of  their  Councils.  Teachers  on  the  Wawecus 
Council  strongly  recommended  that  the  Council  fund  a 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  outdoor  nature  educa- 
tion program  that  they  thought  would  respond  to  a  wea- 
kness in  the  school's  science  program,  as  revealed  in 
curriculum  assessment  data.  The  local  Parents'  Club 
and  the  parent  representatives  on  the  Council  felt 
equally  strongly,  however,  about  the  need  to  improve  the 
school  playground.  The  resulting  impasse  was  broken 
when  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  would  have  a  bake 
sale,  if  that  was  what  was  needed  to  fund  the  nature 
education  program.  Recognizing  the  teachers'  commit- 
ment to  the  school's  science  needs,  the  Council  endorsed 
the  teachers'  plan  and  was  able,  through  the  Parents' 
Club,  to  fund  the  costs  of  the  Audqbon  program  that 
exceeded  the  school's  School  Improvement  Council 
grant.  In  addition,  the  teachers  and  parents  agreed  that 
in  the  1987-88  school  year  the  Council's  priority  should 
be  to  upgrade  the  playground  and  include  outdoor 
science  activity  centers  as  part  of  the  new  equipment  for 
the  playground. 


PROFILE  NO.  52 

HINGHAM 

School: 

William  Foster  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Mary  Schlansker,  Principal 

(617)  749-2271 

Size: 

605 

Level: 

K-6 

The  Foster  Council  decided  that  it  would  build  a  play- 
ground that  would  benefit  both  the  school  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.  When  its  plans  were  final,  after 
several  meetings,  the  Council  placed  an  article  in  the 
community  newspaper  to  publicize  the  project.  The  fol- 
lowing Saturday  morning,  200  adults  (not  all  affiliated 
with  the  Foster  School)  and  200  children  showed  up  to 
work  on  the  playground,  under  the  direction  of  a  play- 
ground consultant. 

In  order  to  make  this  dream  come  true,  the  Council 
met  once  a  month  at  the  school,  all  meetings  were 
posted,  and  agendas  were  sent  to  members  in  advance. 
Many  teachers,  parents  from  other  organizations,  and 
the  assistant  principal  sat  in  on  meetings  as  non-voting 
members  because  of  their  interest  in  the  playground. 
The  School  Improvement  Council  gave  consideration  to 
the  ideas  of  parents  and  the  school  advisory  council  and 
undertook  research  on  playgrounds  before  making  its 
final  decision  by  consensus.  Principal  Mary  Schlansker 
indicated  that  the  school  community  was  very  enthusias- 
tic about  the  Council's  decision  and  that  the  project 
"snowballed."  The  Council's  first  priority,  says  Principal 
Mary  Schlanker,  has  been  to  let  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  community  have  a  voice.  She  said  the 
Council's  most  outstanding  strength  has  been  bringing 
"the  total  school  community  together  this  year  ...  in  a 
new  and  different  way.  It  put  everybody  on  an  equal 
level." 
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B.  ADDITIONAL  STAFF 


PROFILE  NO. 
LOWELL 


53 


School: 

Greenhalge  School 

Contact: 

Frederick  Gallagher,  Principal 

(617)  937-7670 

Size: 

600 

Level: 

K-4 

The  Greenhalge  School  Improvement  Council  spent  its 
funds  more  profitably  in  1986-87  than  in  1985-86,  princi- 
pal Frederick  Gallagher  believes.  In  the  previous  year, 
they  purchased  "mostly  hardware."  In  1986-87,  they 
requested  more  input  from  staff  and  parents  to  imple- 
ment a  number  of  ideas. 

Chapter  636  funding  had  made  a  computer  lab  possi- 
ble but  school  staff  lacked  experience  with  the  equip- 
ment. This  year,  Chapter  188  funds  allowed  them  to  hire 
a  parent  volunteer,  who  had  previous  experience  in  this 
computer  lab.  The  Council  identified  developing  the 
computer  program  as  a  need  because  computers  are  the 
school's  "magnet  identity." 

Using  the  same  approach,  the  Council  enabled  the 
school  to  hire  a  parent,  who  formerly  worked  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  library,  two  days  a  week.  The  library  is  now 
opened  for  parents  and  students  to  take  out  books.  If 
parents  have  young  children  with  them,  the  parent/aide 
will  set  up  nursery  tales  on  a  VCR  and  care  for  the 
toddlers,  which  facilitates  parent  visits  to  the  schools. 

After  examining  the  results  of  the  Chapter  188  man- 
dated skills  and  assessment  tests,  the  faculty  formed 
curriculum  committees  to  explore  ways  to  improve 
scores.  These  curriculum  committees  identified  math 
manipulatives  and  hands-on  science  materials  as  a  need 
and  teacher  representatives  brought  these  suggestions 
before  the  whole  Council,  which  has  purchased  the 
materials. 

In  all  cases,  the  school  will  evaluate  the  School 
Improvement  Council  decisions  by  monitoring  their 
usage.  Principal  Gallagher  notes  that  many  schools  are 
becoming  more  sophisticated  in  their  use  of  Chapter  188 
funds.  "Schools  had  some  fundamental  needs  and  now 
they  are  beginning  to  take  care  of  them.  As  time  goes  on, 
you  will  see  people  getting  more  innovative;  you'll  also 
see  more  interest  in  needs  assessments  to  determine 
what  parents  and  the  community  want." 


PROFILE  NO.  54 

WRENTHAM 

School: 

Delaney  School,  Vogel  School,  Charles  E. 

Roderick  School 

Contact: 

Albert  E.  Gibbons,  Principal 

(617)384-8101 

Size: 

768 

Level: 

K-6  (combined) 

Because  they  consider  themselves  "one  school  system, 
not  separate  schools,"  representatives  from  the  Dela- 
ney, Vogel,  and  Charles  E.  Roderick  schools  have  met  as 
one  24  member  School  Improvement  Council  to  decide 
on  priorities  for  grades  K-6. 

As  the  Council  began  its  work  this  year,  two  parent 
members  attended  Regional  Education  Center  work- 
shops and  shared  ideas  with  other  members  when  they 
returned.  The  Council  surveyed  the  school  community 
by  distributing  a  questionnaire  to  staff  and  parents,  ask- 
ing them  to  list  their  top  three  priorities  for -school 
improvement.  A  subcommittee  tallied  the  results  of  the 
survey  and  presented  this  summary  to  the  whole  Coun- 
cil. The  group  reviewed  this  list  and  discussed  its  own 
impressions  of  school  needs.  In  the  end,  the  Council 
determined  its  priority  should  be  to  fund  the  activity  or 
activities  that  benefited  the  largest  number  of  students 
and  teachers. 

The  three  schools  decided  to  pool  their  money  and 
hired  a  part-time  audio-visual  coordinator  to  work  with 
teachers  and  students  in  all  three  schools.  The  remainder 
of  the  schools'  School  Improvement  Fund  was  used  to 
purchase  video  equipment  and  to  build  separate  video 
libraries  in  each  school  including  tapes  that  supplement 
the  language  arts,  science,  and  social  studies  curriculum. 


C.  MULTICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
INITIATIVES 


PROFILE  NO.  55 

BROOKLINE 

School: 

Pierce  School 

Contact: 

Alvin  Fortune,  Principal 

(617)  734-1111 

Size: 

529 

Level: 

K-8 

The  Pierce  School  is  using  its  School  Improvement  Fund 
grant  to  celebrate  the  cultural  diversity  of  its  student 
body,  which  has  children  from  15  different  language 
groups.  Pierce  is  an  open  space  school  with  a  library  as 
its  focal  point.  One  portion  of  the  School  Improvement 
Council's  grant  went  toward  building  up  the  library's 
store  of  multi-cultural  educational  materials.  Other  funds 
went  for  storytellers  in  residence,  such  as  a  Chinese 
storyteller  and,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  an  Irish  story  teller. 
Council  funds  also  helped  to  buy  video  equipment  in 
order  to  tape  the  storytellers'  performances  so  that  these 
performances  could  be  viewed  by  other  children  in  sub- 
sequent years. 
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PROFILE  NO.  56 

PROFILE  NO.  58 

CONCORD 

NORWOOD 

School: 

Willard  Elementary  School 

School: 

Cornelius  M.  Callahan  School 

Contact: 

Richard  Ford,  Principal 

Contact: 

John  F.  Mohnan,  Principal 

(617)  369-9500 

(617) 

Size: 

262 

Size: 

246 

Level: 

K-5 

Level: 

K-6 

At  the  Willard  Elementary  School  in  Concord,  part  of  the 
1985-86  school  year  School  Improvement  Council  grant 
was  used  to  explore  and  increase  students'  appreciation 
of  Black  Culture.  After  visits  to  and  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Boston  Museum  of  Afro-American  Art,  staff  and 
students  discovered  that  the  Black  experience  has  many 
different  cultural  strands  and  that  there  are  many  Black 
cultures.  The  school  then  re-examined  its  own  cultural 
make-up  and  discovered  differences  among  what 
appeared  visually  to  be  a  comparatively  homogeneous 
student  population.  Part  of  this  year's  Council  grant  has 
gone  toward  materials  and  supplies  that  are  being  used 
to  graphically  depict  the  diversity  represented  by  stu- 
dents at  Willard. 

A  large  bulletin  board  in  the  main  lobby  contains  a 
map  of  the  world  and  photographs  of  all  of  the  students, 
each  of  whom  was  asked  to  identify  up  to  two  nationali- 
ties of  origin.  Each  nationality  was  assigned  a  color,  the 
students'  pictures  were  bordered  with  colors  which 
represented  the  child's  heritage,  and  the  different  coun- 
tries on  the  wall  map  were  correspondingly  color  coded. 
The  resulting  display  sends  a  clear  signal  to  students  and 
visitors  alike  that  Willard's  students  are  quite  different 
from  each  other  and  that  those  differences  are  valued. 


D.  MISCELLANEOUS 


PROFILE  NO.  57 

BOXBOROUGH 

School: 

Blanchard  Memorial  School 

Contact: 

Norman  Bossio,  Principal 

(617)  263-4569 

Size: 

111 

Level: 

K-6 

The  Blanchard  School  Improvement  Council  gathered 
information  on  school  needs  by  having  its  teacher  repre- 
sentatives ask  other  staff  members  for  input  and  by 
asking  parent  members  to  call  and  send  letters  to  other 
parents.  Principal  Norman  Bossio  notes  that,  judging 
from  the  input  the  Council  received,  both  teachers  and 
parents  felt  strongly  about  continuing  the  previous  year's 
Council  funded  program  to  improve  the  school  library.  In 
response  to  these  opinions,  the  Council  devoted  the 
majority  of  its  funding  in  1986-87  to  replacing  worn-out 
library  books  and  acquiring  new  reference  material.  The 
group  also  funded  the  purchase  of  a  pottery  kiln  for  the 
school's  art  department. 


The  Callahan  School  Improvement  Council  distributed 
surveys  to  parents  and  teachers  asking  them  to  suggest 
school  improvement  projects  and  priorities.  After 
reviewing  the  survey  results,  the  Council  determined 
that  it  would  fund  a  program  of  field  trips  that  were 
matched  with  in-school  academic  programs.  The  Coun- 
cil sponsored  student  field  trips  to  the  U.S.S.  Constitu- 
tion, the  Museum  of  Science,  and  the  New  England 
Aquarium,  and  educational  staff  from  these  insitutions 
came  to  the  school  to  make  presentations  to  individual 
classes. 


PROFILE  NO.  59 

SWAMPSCOTT 

School: 

Swampscott  Junior  High  School 

Contact: 

Michael  Connolly,  Principal 

(617)  596-8820 

Size: 

393 

Level: 

7-8 

Before  the  Swampscott  Junior  High  School  Improve- 
ment Council  began  its  work  this  year,  Principal  Michael 
Connolly  asked  the  school  committee  to  appoint  two 
community  representatives,  one  from  Swampscott  and 
another  from  Nahant  because  many  of  the  school's  stu- 
dents live  in  Nahant  and  attend  on  a  tuition  basis.  Last 
year,  Principal  Connolly  conducted  a  needs  assessment 
with  teachers  and  students.  This  year,  he  has  attended 
meetings  of  several  community  organizations,  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  asked  them  for  their 
school  improvement  ideas. 

With  this  input  in  hand,  the  Council  decided  on  two 
foci:  developing  ways  to  bring  other  community  members 
into  the  school  and  improving  student  achievement  while 
addressing  basic  student  needs. 

To  address  these  priorities,  the  Council  sponsored  a 
Senior  Citizens'  Day  that  included  a  tour  of  the  school 
and  class  discussions  with  seniors  on  the  topic  of  "school 
then  and  now."  Students  recorded  the  elders'  remarks 
and  provided  them  with  a  transcript  later  that  day.  Stu- 
dents and  teachers  also  prepared  a  brunch  for  the  senior 
citizens. 

To  complement  one  teacher's  work  funded  by  a 
Horace  Mann  grant,  the  Council  established  a  photo- 
graphy lab  in  the  school.  The  Council  has  also  funded  a 
student  literary  magazine  and  the  painting  of  a  mural  in 
the  gymnasium.  The  School  Improvement  Council  has 
also  established  a  program  of  teacher-of-the-month 
awards  in  which  teachers  are  nominated  by  school  staff 
and  voted  on  by  the  Council.  Winners  are  presented 
books  bought  by  the  School  Improvement  Council. 
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PROFILE  NO.  60 
WATERTOWN 


School: 

Watertown  High  School 

Contact: 

Manson  P.  Hall,  Principal 

(617)  926-7760 

Size: 

1023 

Level: 

9-12 

Because  Watertown  High  School  formed  a  new  parent 
advisory  council  (PAC)  in  the  1986-87  school  year,  it  was 
delayed  in  establishing  its  School  Improvement  Council. 
This  delay  limited  the  number  of  programs  the  Council 
could  develop,  but,  according  to  Principal  Manson  Hall, 
the  existence  of  the  new  PAC  raised  parents'  interest  in 
participating  in  the  School  Improvement  Council. 

To  gather  information,  the  School  Improvement 
Council  distributed  a  survey  to  teachers,  students  and 
parents,  and  published  this  survey  in  the  school  and  local 
newspapers.  Hall  notes  that  the  surveys  indicated  two 
major  themes:  improving  the  school's  instructional 
equipment  and  providing  assemblies  for  students. 

As  a  result,  the  Council  funded  the  purchase  of  a 
telescope,  two  copiers  for  student  use,  and  a  portable 
lighting  control  board  for  use  in  theater  arts  programs 
and  assemblies.  In  addition,  the  School  Improvement 
Council  and  band  supporters  club  combined  their  funds 
to  purchase  uniforms  for  the  marching  band  and  color 
guard. 


PROFILE  NO.  61 

WOBURN 

School: 

John  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High  School 

Contact: 

Paul  McElheny,  Principal 

(617)  935-7676 

Size: 

556 

Level: 

7-9 

Before  they  began  their  work  on  the  School  Improve- 
ment Council,  the  parent  members  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Junior  High  Council  were  given  a  tour  of  the 
school  and  provided  with  information  about  its  programs 
and  the  intent  of  the  Council  legislation.  To  gather  infor- 
mation on  the  school  community's  perceptions  of  school 
needs,  Principal  Paul  McElheny  sent  fliers  home  to  par- 
ents and  placed  a  survey  questionnaire  in  the  local  news- 
paper. After  reviewing  input  from  the  school  and  com- 
munity the  group,  led  by  its  parent  members,  felt  it 
should  purchase  items  and  develop  programs  that  would 
have  lasting  effects. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  funded  the  pur- 
chase of  a  videocassette  recorder,  a  monitor,  and  tapes 
to  begin  a  video  library.  The  Council's  two  student 
members  were  both  active  in  the  school's  art  program 
and  pointed  out  that  the  pottery  program  often  had 
leftover  clay  that  dried  out  and  went  to  waste.  As  a  result, 


funds  were  provided  to  purchase  a  "dug  mill"  to  recycle 
the  clay,  saving  the  art  department  money.  Finally,  the 
Council  enabled  the  school  to  start  a  school  newspaper 
by  providing  stipends  for  two  teachers  who  would  serve 
as  advisors. 

Principal  McElheny  feels  that  the  Council  "was  a 
good  morale  booster"  and  thinks  it  is  important  that, 
after  the  first  year  of  School  Improvement  Council  activ- 
ity, teachers  and  parents  could  see  visible  signs  of  how 
the  money  was  spent. 


PROFILE  NO.  62 
WORCESTER 


School: 

North  High  School 

Contact: 

Bruce  Wells,  Principal 

(617)  799-3370 

Size: 

992 

Level: 

9-12 

Principal  Bruce  Wells  notes  that  the  School  Improve- 
ment Council  has  "made  a  great  impression  on  the 
school."  In  turn,  the  Council  feels  very  positively  about 
its  work.  "They  are  a  very  committed  group,"  Wells  says. 
"They  feel  they  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  running  of  the 
school  and  that  their  decisions  count."  Wells  attributes 
much  of  this  good  feeling  to  the  tangible  outcomes  of  the 
Council  decision  making  process.  In  his  words,  "the 
members  feel  that  they  are  involved  in  real,  concrete 
business  related  to  school  improvement." 

Wells  points  out  that  an  awareness  of  its  existence  in 
an  "inner-city  school"  has  shaped  the  North  High  School 
Improvement  Council.  Wells  was  very  concerned  with 
helping  the  school  build  a  racially  and  ethnically  repre- 
sentative Council  and  was  instrumental  in  recommend- 
ing the  community  representative  to  the  school  commit- 
tee. The  community  representative  runs  a  program, 
Jobs  for  Bay  State  Grads,  which  is  housed  in  the  high 
school.  He  is  well-known  by  both  students  and  parents, 
is  active  in  the  community,  and  is  recognized  as  a  minor- 
ity role  model.  In  addition,  the  Council  found  that  its 
urban  environment  affected  the  scheduling  of  its  meet- 
ings. Because  its  student  members  held  jobs  after 
school,  Council  meetings  were  held  during  the  school 
day. 

The  North  High  School  Council  sent  surveys  to 
teachers,  parents  and  students  to  solicit  opinions  on 
school  needs.  Principal  Wells  points  out  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  focused  on  equipment  because  the  school 
has  not  had  a  capital  equipment  budget  in  seven  years. 
The  Council  funded  the  purchase  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment, computer  software,  a  study  skills  material  package 
to  accompany  a  course  required  of  all  ninth  graders,  a 
new  school  logo  for  the  gymnasium  floor,  and  a  bulletin 
board  for  posting  school  activities.  In  addition,  it  spon- 
sored programs  by  a  visiting  poet  and  artist  and  an 
assembly  on  "coping  for  kids." 
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PART  TWO:  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL  PROCESSES 


By  opening  up  schools'  decision  making  to  the  school 
community,  School  Improvement  Councils  are  provid- 
ing their  schools  with  a  valuable  resource:  the  support 
and  understanding  of  school  and  community  consti- 
tuencies. As  the  profiles  in  Part  Two  of  this  book  illus- 
trate, Councils  have  proven  to  be  very  inventive  in 
developing  ways  for  involving  more  teachers,  parents, 
citizens  and  students  in  the  School  Improvement  Coun- 
cil process.  Many  Councils  have  expanded  their  mem- 
bership through  strategies  such  as  having  non-voting 
members  and  developing  subcommittees.  Almost  all 
Councils  begin  their  decision  making  by  asking  their 
constituents  about  their  perceptions  of  school  needs  and 
their  hopes  and  goals  for  the  school.  In  many  cases, 
School  Improvement  Councils  have  initiated  the  first 
building  level  needs  assessments  that  have  surveyed 
students,  parents,  and  teachers. 


As  a  result  of  such  outreach  initiatives,  School 
Improvement  Councils  often  identify  many  more  needs 
than  can  be  met  by  the  School  Improvement  Fund  grants 
alone.  In  such  cases,  Councils  have  been  very  effective  in 
working  in  collaboration  with  parent  organizations  in 
their  schools,  local  civic  groups,  and  businesses.  They 
have  applied  for  grants  and  funds  from  local  and  state 
programs  such  as  the  Arts  Lottery  and  the  Governor's 
Alliance  Against  Drugs  to  stretch  the  buying  power  of 
their  grants.  Councils  have  also  developed  projects, 
such  as  community  ethnic  celebrations,  playground  ren- 
ovations, and  other  building  projects  that  have  attracted 
many  donations  of  materials,  time,  labor,  and  expertise 
to  the  schools. 

The  information  about  school  needs  and  community 
aspirations  that  Councils  generate  as  part  of  their  deci- 
sion making  has  proven  valuable  for  other  decision  mak- 
ers: central  office  staff  and  school  committees..  In  bring- 
ing these  issues  to  the  attention  of  the  school  system, 
many  School  Improvement  Councils  have  become 
involved  in  school  improvement  efforts  that  go  beyond 
deciding  how  to  spend  their  School  Improvement  Fund 
grants. 
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2.1  COUNCIL  ORGANIZATION 

The  legislation  establishing  School  Improvement  Coun- 
cils defines  the  size  and  composition  of  voting  members 
and  indicates  a  few  operational  requirements.  Within 
these  parameters,  Councils  have  a  great  deal  of  latitude 
in  developing  their  own  organizational  guidelines.  The 
profiles  in  this  section  illustrate  some  of  the  inventive 
ways  in  which  Councils  have  exercised  this  latitude  in 
order  to  maximize  the  representativeness  of  the  group, 
nurture  leadership  on  the  part  of  group  members, 
involve  a  maximum  number  of  participants,  and  coordi- 
nate with  other  organized  groups  in  the  school. 


A.  COUNCIL  ELECTION  AND  FORMATION 


Council  members.  Each  group  on  the  Council— students, 
parents,  and  teachers— was  made  responsible  for  _ 
assessing  the  needs  and  interests  of  its  peers,  compiling  a  (I 
list  of  suggestions  and  submitting  it  to  the  whole  School  ■ 
Improvement  Council.  Each  group  also  developed  a 
written  proposal  describing  the  idea  that  topped  its  list 
and  presented  this  proposal  to  the  whole  Council.  The 
student  members  of  the  Council  were  particularly  innov- 
ative in  gathering  input  as  they  set  up  a  booth  in  the 
school's  lunchroom  to  solicit  student  opinion.  In  addi- 
tion, Principal  Carroll  sent  a  letter  and  questionnaire  to 
each  of  the  school's  21  craft  committees  and  printed  a 
survey  form  in  the  school's  newsletter. 

As  a  result  of  this  process,  the  School  Improvement 
Council  funded  the  start-up  costs  of  a  chapter  of  Stu- 
dents Against  Drunk  Driving,  construction  of  a  football 
field,  and  acquisition  of  equipment  for  a  student-run  FM 
radio  station. 


PROFILE  NO. 
BOSTON 


63 


School: 

Richard  T.  Murphy  School 

Contact: 

John  M.  Hughes,  Principal 

(617)  288-7621 

Size: 

807 

Level: 

K-5 

Principal  John  M.  Hughes  believes  the  strength  of  the 
Murphy  School  Improvement  Council  has  been  its  ability 
to  organize  its  affairs  effectively  without  expecting  the 
principal  to  take  an  active  leadership  role.  Hughes  des- 
cribes his  role  on  the  Council  as  that  of  a  "consultant" 
who  advises,  acts  as  a  sounding  board  and  provides 
resources  when  needed.  Hughes  suggests  that  the 
School  Improvement  Council  teacher  representatives 
should  be  selected  to  represent  the  whole  school.  He 
points  out  that  the  Murphy  Council's  teachers  come 
from  special  education,  bilingual  and  "regular"  class- 
rooms, enabling  it  to  learn  about  the  needs  and  interests 
of  all  students. 

The  Murphy  Council  met  eleven  times  and  chose  to 
develop  projects  that  served  the  needs  of  all  teachers 
and  helped  to  bring  students  together.  In  1986-87,  it 
funded  the  purchase  of  a  copier  and  several  video- 
cassette  recorders  and  sponsored  assemblies  featuring 
multicultural  programming. 


PROFILE  NO.  64 

HARWICH 

School: 

Cape  Cod  Regional  Technical  High  School 

Contact: 

Timothy  Carroll,  Principal 

(617)  771-2600 

Size: 

762 

Level: 

9-12 

PROFILE  NO.  65 

QUINCY 

School: 

Quincy  Public  School  System 

Contact: 

Richard  Chrystal,  Assist.  Superintendent 

(617)  786-8781 

Size: 

8580 

Level: 

K-12 

In  the  fall  of  1985,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  School 
Improvement  Council  legislation,  the  superintendent 
invited  all  school  councils  to  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  high 
school.  Council  members  learned  about  the  background 
and  purpose  of  Councils,  their  potential  for  the  Quincy 
Schools,  the  role  of  Council  members,  and  ways  to 
develop  an  effective  Council. 

A  second  dinner  meeting  was  held  in  the  spring  of 
1986  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  that  Councils 
had  made  in  their  first  year  and  to  provide  direction  for 
the  coming  year.  Both  newly  elected  members  and  expe- 
rienced Council  members  attended.  Participants  received 
useful  information  on  Council  functioning,  exchanged 
notes  on  program  ideas  with  members  of  other  Councils, 
and  engaged  in  a  lively  question  and  answer  period. 

The  Quincy  Schools  continued  to  sponsor  these 
meetings  in  the  1986-87  year  and  consider  them  a  valua- 
ble way  to  orient  new  Council  members,  express  appre- 
ciation to  old  members,  and  share  effective  strategies 
and  ideas.  These  meetings  emphasize  the  ways  that 
Councils  benefit  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  the 
community  through  involving  them  in  the  schools'  deci- 
sion making  process. 


Principal  Timothy  Carroll  acts  as  the  non-voting  chair- 
person of  Cape  Cod  Regional's  School  Improvement 
Council  meetings,  delegating  authority  to  the  other 
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B.  EXTENDED  MEMBERSHIP 


PROFILE  NO.  66 

BROCKTON 

School: 

Gilmore  School 

Contact: 

Richard  Capone,  Principal 

(617)  580-7274 

Size: 

534 

Level: 

1-6 

The  Gilmore  School  Improvement  Council  invited  all 
interested  parents  and  teachers  to  come  to  its  meetings 
as  non-voting  participants  and  was  pleased  to  see  that 
about  ten  parents  came. 

After  getting  organized,  the  Council  conducted  a 
needs  assessment,  opened  its  meetings  to  the  school 
community,  and  used  its  funding  to  leverage  other 
monies.  Prior  to  its  first  meeting,  the  Council  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  all  parents  explaining  Chapter  188  and 
asking  for  suggestions.  It  also  solicited  suggestions  at  a 
Parent  Advisory  Council  meeting. 

The  Council  used  part  of  its  funding  to  sponsor  a 
Reading  is  Fundamental  (RIF)  program.  RIF  matched  the 
funds  contributed  by  the  School  Improvement  Council. 
Students  were  allowed  to  select  three  books  for  them- 
selves, provided  they  agreed  to  read  them.  Before  the 
RIF  Mobile  came  to  the  school,  teachers  and  students 
made  posters  depicting  books,  previewed  available  books, 
and  read  selected  passages  in  class  to  stimulate  interest. 


The  Council  also  sponsored  a  visit  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ballet  Company  which  conducted  two  demon- 
stration performances.  Students  learned  the  history  of  a 
piece  using  handouts  the  dance  company  provided  and 
later  enjoyed  a  performance  of  this  piece.  The  Council 
also  provided  funds  for  a  seven-day  music  residency 
program,  purchased  math  manipulatives,  developed  an 
"able  learner"  enrichment  program  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  sponsored  an  attendance  incentive  program. 
In  this  program,  every  quarter  the  principal  draws  a 
random  name  from  those  students  with  perfect  attend- 
ance for  the  quarter.  The  winning  student  is  called  to  the 
office  to  receive  a  prize,  usually  an  educational  puzzle. 

In  a  field  trip  funded  by  the  SIC,  sixth  graders  tra- 
veled to  Ashby  State  park  to  gather  samples  of  plants  to 
use  in  their  science  projects.  Finally,  in  an  effort  to  sup- 
port the  overall  school's  emphasis  on  the  advantage  of 
diversity,  the  Council  arranged  for  a  performance  of 
West  of  the  Moon,  a  play  with  the  theme  "Different  is 
good." 


C.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  SCHOOL 
SITE  ORGANIZATIONS 


PROFILE  NO.  68 
BEVERLY 


PROFILE  NO.  67 

SOMERVILLE 

School: 

Lincoln  Park  Community  School 

Contact: 

Robert  Sorabella,  Principal 

(617)  625-6600 

Size: 

806 

Level: 

K-8 

Council  meetings  at  Lincoln  Park  Community  School 
are  open  to  the  public  and  the  Council  has  two  types  of 
membership:  voting  memberships  and  "open"  mem- 
berships. An  average  of  nine  non-voting,  "open"  members 
attended  each  School  Improvement  Council  meeting  in 
1986-87.  Through  a  process  of  discussion  and  consensus, 
the  SIC  established  two  priorities  in  the  1986-87  school 
year:  developing  activities  that  promote  language  de- 
velopment and  acquiring  materials  that  provide  for 
hands-on  learning.  Because  40%  of  the  school's  students 
speak  languages  other  than  English,  language  develop- 
ment was  an  important  concern. 

To  address  that  priority,  the  Council  funded  the  pur- 
chase of  "big  books"  to  supplement  a  program  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  school's  teachers,  who  received  a 
Horace  Mann  grant  for  her  work  on  the  topic.  Big  books 
are  oversize  books  used  in  the  "shared  book  expe- 
rience" method  of  developing  literacy  advocated  by 
author  Don  Holdaway.  The  Council  also  purchased 
paperback  books  for  use  in  a  spring  "book  festival"  that 
celebrated  the  joy  of  leisure  reading. 


School: 

Centerville  School 

Contact: 

John  Grillo,  Principal 

(617)  922-2760 

Size: 

102 

Level: 

K-5 

The  Centerville  School  Improvement  Council  works 
very  closely  with  the  school's  PTO.  The  PTO  provided 
an  orientation  about  the  school  and  the  School  Im- 
provement Council  program  to  new  Council  members. 
A  PTO  parent  member  recommended  the  person  who 
was  later  chosen  as  the  Council's  community  represen- 
tative and  several  Council  members  are  also  members  of 
the  PTO.  Information  about  Council  meetings  is  an- 
nounced at  PTO  meetings,  the  PTO  helps  publicize 
Council  activities,  and  parents  and  teachers  from  the 
PTO  offered  their  opinions  on  expenditure  plans.  The 
principal  gathered  information  and  suggestions  through 
letters  and  meetings,  both  formal  and  informal,  with 
parents  and  teachers.  The  PTO,  one  of  whose  members 
is  also  on  the  School  Committee,  also  evaluated  the  use 
of  the  grant. 

In  addition  to  allocating  funds  for  audio-visual  equip- 
ment, the  Centerville  Council  designated  funds  for 
assembly  programs.  These  expenditures  represented  a 
continuation  of  the  school  improvement  plans  made  by 
the  previous  year's  School  Improvement  Council,  which 
focused  on  visual  equipment  (VCRs,  overhead  projec- 
tors) and  reading  materials  (listening  stations  with  audio 
cassettes). 
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PROFILE  NO.  69 

BOSTON 

School: 

English  High  School 

Contact: 

Susan  Omsberg,  Assistant  Headmaster 

(617)  738-4771 

Size: 

1723 

Level: 

9-12 

English  High  School  is  home  to  a  number  of  participatory 
groups.  Besides  student  government  organizations,  the 
groups  include  the  School  Improvement  Council,  the 
Faculty  Senate,  and  the  Headmaster's  Cabinet.  The 
relationship  between  the  Council  and  the  other  groups  in 
the  school  was  problematic  at  first,  reports  assistant 
headmaster  Susan  Omsberg.  In  the  three  years  before 
Chapter  188  established  the  School  Improvement 
Council,  English  High's  school-site  council  raised  $1,500- 
$2,000  a  year.  This  council  provided  for  more  wide- 
spread parent  and  teacher  involvement,  but  members 
became  frustrated  with  the  low  level  of  funding  available. 
As  a  result,  the  membership  of  the  school-site  council 
has  been  pared  down  to  create  the  School  Improvement 
Council. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  did  not  conduct  a 
formal  needs  assessment  because  the  school  had  under- 
gone an  "elaborate  goal-setting  process"  the  year  before. 
In  the  1986-87  school  year,  with  $17,000  to  distribute,  the 
English  High  School  Improvement  Council  created  a 
proposal  format  to  solicit  proposals  from  students, 
faculty,  and  parents.  On  the  proposal  application  form, 
the  School  Improvement  Council  explained  the  program 
and  set  funding  limits  for  proposals  that  served  one  class 
only,  $250;  a  program  area,  $500;  and  for  those  that 
served  the  whole  school,  $1,000.  They  received  65  prop- 
osals and  funded  44.  Omsberg  remarked  that  the  School 
Improvement  Council  judged  proposals  according  to  the 
priorities  identified  in  its  goal-setting. 


"The  McKinley"  is  five  "schools"— McKinley  Elemen- 
tary, McKinley  Middle  School,  McKinley  Technical  High 
School,  McKinley  Vocational  High  School,  and  the 
McKinley  satellite  programs  (one  each,  elementary, 
middle,  and  high  school)— represented  on  one  School 
Improvement  Council.  McKinley  serves  special  needs 
students  and  therefore  serves  children  of  many  different 
age  groups.  Because  the  programs  are  interconnected 
but  serve  students  with  different  kinds  of  school 
improvement  needs,  McKinley  has  opted  for  a  25- 
member  Council  that  includes  the  security  officer,  cus- 
todian, students,  guidance  personnel,  parents,  academic 
instructors,  vocational/technical  instructors  and  admin- 
istrators. The  School  Improvement  Council  has  also 
designated  a  "building  representative"  for  each  consti- 
tuency group.  According  to  Natola,  the  first  year  of  the 
process  was  perceived  as  being  too  complicated  with 
"too  many  players,"  but  in  1986-87  the  process  has 
worked,  largely  "because  everyone  is  a  worker."  In  1986- 
87,  the  Council  developed  two  proposals  for  external 
funding  in  addition  to  those  for  which  it  received  Chapter 
188  funding.  Chapter  188,  Natola  notes,  allowed  members 
to  overcome  the  "system  doesn't  work,  the  country 
doesn't  work"  mentality. 


D.  COMBINED  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
COUNCILS 


2.2  OUTREACH  TO  MINORITIES 

The  legislation  for  School  Improvement  Councils  speci- 
fies that,  to  the  extent  possible,  Councils  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the  school 
building  and  the  community.  While  an  open  election 
process  cannot  ensure  diversity,  many  school  systems 
and  School  Improvement  Councils  have  been  quite  crea- 
tive in  actively  solicting  membership  and  involvement 
from  racial  and  linguistic  minorities. 

Moreover,  as  the  profiles  below  illustrate,  equity  in 
participation  is  not  a  factor  only  of  diversity  of  member- 
ship on  the  council.  Many  councils  in  ethnically  diverse 
schools  and  communities  have  taken  additional  steps 
such  as  translating  council  notices  and  meetings  into 
languages  other  than  English  in  order  to  further  increase 
representative  participation  on  their  council. 


PROFILE  NO.  70 

BOSTON 

School: 

McKinley  Elementary,  Middle,  and 

Technical  Vocational  High  School 

Contact: 

Ralph  Natola,  Assistant  Program  Director 

(617)  298-1142  or  298-6972 

Size: 

339 

Level: 

NA 
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PROFILE  NO.  71 

BOSTON 

School: 

Rafael  Hernandez  School 

Contact: 

Margarita  Muniz,  Principal 

(617)  287-1093 

Size: 

200 

Level: 

K-5 

Before  the  passage  of  Chapter  188,  Boston  Public 
Schools  had  several  years  of  experience  with  a  project 
that  experimented  with  school-based  management.  The 
staff  at  the  Rafael  Hernandez  School  participated  in  this 
program  for  two  years  and  was  exposed  to  theories  of 
group  dynamics,  needs  assessment,  and  program  devel- 
opment. This  experience,  Principal  Margarita  Muniz 
feels,  helped  the  school  "focus  on  the  benefits  of  working 
together"  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  its  introduction  to 
Chapter  188  School  Improvement  Councils. 

The  school's  experience  with  participatory  initiatives 
carries  over  to  the  composition  of  the  School  Improve- 
ment Council.  Of  the  three  parent  members,  one  is 
white,  one  is  black,  and  one  is  Hispanic.  Muniz  notes  that 
this  commitment  to  racial  and  ethnic  representation  is 
reinforced  by  the  school's  focus  on  two-way  bilingual 
education.  This  year,  the  community  representative  on 
the  Hernandez  Council  is  from  the  Children's  Museum 
and  next  year  the  position  will  be  filled  by  a  representa- 
tive from  Wheelock  College.  Both  of  these  organizations 
have  long-standing  relationships  with  the  school  and 
have  conducted  collaborative  projects  funded  by  Chap- 
ter 636,  the  state's  desegregation  statute. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  process  is  particu- 
larly valuable,  Muniz  feels,  because  the  funds  provided 
by  Chapter  188  are  the  only  discretionary  monies  availa- 
ble to  the  school.  This  discretionary  money,  Muniz  says, 
"can  bring  people  together  to  work  toward  a  common 
goal." 


PROFILE  NO.  72 

CAMBRIDGE 

School: 

Charles  C.  Harrington  School 

Contact: 

Francis  X.  Foley,  Principal 

(617)  498-9272 

Size: 

621 

Level: 

K-8 

The  Harrington  Council  gathered  information  on 
school  needs  by  holding  an  open  forum  for  parents  and 
distributing  a  questionnaire  to  the  school's  teachers. 
Agendas  were  mailed  to  members  before  all  of  the  meet- 
ings, which  were  held  in  the  evening.  The  school  newslet- 
ter, which  is  printed  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
and  is  distributed  to  all  parents  and  teachers,  carried 
announcements  of  Council  meetings. 

The  Council's  major  goal  this  year  has  been  to 
improve  students'  cultural  and  artistic  awareness. 
Principal  Foley  points  out  that  the  children  in  his  school 
are  "disadvantaged  in  many  ways"  and  that  field  trips  and 
cultural  assemblies,  for  which  there  had  been  no  funds  in 
the  past,  allowed  these  children  to  move  beyond  the 
limitations  of  their  past  experience. 


PROFILE  NO.  73 

HOLYOKE 

School: 

Holyoke  Public  Schools 

Contact: 

Lora  Barrett,  Parent  Coordinator 

(413)  534-2007 

Size: 

6877 

Level: 

K-12 

In  Holyoke,  40%  of  public  school  students  belong  to  a 
minority  group.  According  to  Lora  Barrett,  the  school 
district's  parent  coordinator,  Holyoke's  superintendent 
was  not  happy  with  the  low  level  of  minority  participation 
on  the  district's  School  Improvement  Councils.  In  the 
1985-86  school  year,  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  district's 
principals,  Superintendent  George  Counter  expressed 
his  concern  and  asked  the  principals  to  work  toward 
making  Councils  more  representative. At  the  Dean 
Vocational  High  School,  for  example,  the  shop  teachers 
went  beyond  a  school  newsletter  announcement  and 
explained  individually  to  students  the  opportunity  that 
SIC's  provided  their  parents.  Shortly  thereafter,  Chapter 
188  was  amended  to  increase  the  number  of  parent 
members  on  each  council  to  three.  When  Holyoke 
moved  to  fill  these  additional  seats,  10  out  of  14  newly 
elected  Council  members  were  minorities.  In  the  1986-87 
school  year,  many  of  Holyoke's  School  Improvement 
Councils  that  had  non-native  English  speaking  parent 
and  community  members  used  headsets  with  simul- 
taneous translation  of  the  discussion  at  Council  meetings. 


Principal  Foley  feels  that  the  strengths  of  the  Harrington 
School  Improvement  Council  have  been  its  diversity  and 
its  flexibility  in  dealing  with  issues  that  this  diversity 
raised.  Because  one  of  the  parent  members  spoke 
limited  English,  proceedings  were  translated  into  Span- 
ish by  a  volunteer  parent.  The  community  representative 
was  a  friend  of  several  parents  on  the  Council,  had  been 
involved  with  neighborhood  churches,  knew  many  of  the 
children  in  the  school,  and  was  known  by  the  school's 
parents. 
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PROFILE  NO.  74 

HOLYOKE 

School: 

Morgan  School 

Contact: 

Daniel  M.  Doherty,  Principal 

(413)  534-2083 

Size: 

309 

Level: 

K-3 

The  School  Improvement  Council  at  the  Morgan  School 
is  representative  of  the  school  community.  Three  of  its 
members  are  Hispanic  and  two  of  the  three  teacher 
representatives  speak  Spanish.  Last  year,  the  Council 
made  a  special  effort  to  have  its  proceedings  translated 
into  Spanish.  Principal  Daniel  Doherty  feels  that  the 
strength  of  the  Council's  approach  is  that  it  has  adopted 
an  "informal  and  friendly  process,  a  process  of  getting  to 
know  one  another." 

To  determine  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  school 
community,  the  Council  developed  a  survey  form  that 
was  sent  home  to  parents  and  was  distributed  to  the 
school's  teachers.  Doherty  reports  that  most  parents 
recommended  projects  that  focused  on  basic  skills.  As  a 
result,  the  Council  has  funded  the  purchase  of  two  com- 
puters and  20  educational  programs  which  are  made 
available  to  each  classroom  for  one  day  a  week. 


books  in  the  library"  of  the  Colburn  school.  Previously, 
the  library  consisted  of  books  from  schools  that  had 
been  closed.  The  Council  purchased  books  that  matched 
up  with  the  city's  Ginn  series  readers  and  many  books  in 
Portuguese. 

The  three  Councils  also  funded  an  "I  Love  Reading" 
program  that  awarded  book  marks,  plastic  book  bags, 
an  "I  Love  to  Read"  pin,  and  T-shirts  with  "I  Love  to 
Read"  on  the  front  in  English  and  Portuguese  and  the 
name  of  the  school  on  the  back. Teachers  on  the  Council 
at  Ames  have  secured  two  grants  from  the  Lowell  Foun- 
dation to  supplement  the  School  Improvement  funds. 
The  Council  has  also  helped  Lates  develop  a  grant  prop- 
osal for  a  parent  to  work  as  a  half-time  school  translator. 
"Just  opening  the  eyes  of  three  or  four  people  is  very 
valuable,"  Lates  noted. 


PROFILE  NO.  76 
REVERE 


School: 

James  A.  Garfield  School 

Contact: 

Dorothy  Foley,  Principal 

(617)  289-9200 

Size: 

541 

Level: 

K-4 

PROFILE  NO.  75 

LOWELL 

School: 

Ames  Street,  Eliot,  and  Coburn  Elementary 

Schools 

Contact: 

B.J.  Lates,  Principal 

(617)  937-7650 

Size: 

289  combined 

Level: 

K-5 

School  Improvement  Council  activities  at  all  three 
schools  at  which  B.J.  Lates  is  principal  have  focused  on 
one  major  area:  reading  and  language  development. 
Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  children  at  Colburn  and  Ames 
Street  are  bilingual  and  almost  all  of  the  children  come 
from  homes  in  which  Portuguese  is  the  first  language. 
Since  a  majority  of  the  three  schools'  community  is  bilin- 
gual, Council  meetings  times  are  posted  in  English  and 
Portuguese  in  public  places  and  all  proceedings  are 
translated  into  Portuguese.  The  three  Councils  used 
booklets  from  the  Community  Education  Office  that 
they  "ran  off  for  everyone,"  Principal  Lates  said.  Lates 
says  that  although  the  school  has  had  very  little  input  in 
the  past,  "the  School  Improvement  Council  is  opening 
that  up." 

During  the  1985-86  school  year,  the  Council  looked 
at  test  results  and  determined  that  "reading  was  an  area 
where  we  needed  work."  In  1986-87,  the  Council  "looked 
at  what  occurred  last  year  and  what  kinds  of  follow-up 
we'd  like  to  have."  Members  then  developed  projects  in  a 
brainstorming  session  and  decided  to  "get  some  real 


The  enrollment  of  Cambodian  students  at  the  Garfield 
School  has  doubled  over  the  last  three  years,  causing 
severe  overcrowding  and  pressuring  the  school  to  find 
additional  and  new  resources.  The  Garfield  School 
Improvement  Council  surveyed  the  school's  staff  for 
project  suggestions,  and,  as  Principal  Dorothy  Foley 
points  out,  many  focused  on  the  "emergency"  needs 
brought  on  by  the  overcrowded  conditions  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  serving  a  new  student  population. 

Foley  notes  that  in  forming  the  Garfield  Council  it 
was  "very  difficult  to  get  Cambodian  parents  to  partici- 
pate because  many  work  two  and  sometimes  three 
jobs."  Fortunately,  two  of  the  three  teachers  on  the 
Council  are  Cambodian  and  both  have  children  who  are 
students  in  the  school.  Notices  announcing  council 
meetings  were  sent  home  to  all  parents  and  were  printed, 
as  are  all  official  Garfield  School  communications,  in 
both  Khmer  and  English. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  funded  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  furniture  for  the  makeshift  class- 
rooms that  have  been  pressed  into  use,  multicultural 
filmstrips,  and  a  laminator  and  binder  used  to  preserve 
the  "home  made"  curriculum  materials  created  by  the 
school's  bilingual  teachers. 
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2.3  DECISION  MAKING 

The  examples  in  the  following  clusters  of  profiles  illus- 
trate the  diverse  ways  in  which  Councils  have  identified 
outstanding  needs  that  could  be  addressed  with  the 
resources  available  through  School  Improvement  Fund 
grants. 


PROFILE  NO. 
HYANNIS 


78 


School: 

Barnstable  Middle  School 

Contact: 

Terence  Russell,  Principal 

(617)  771-4600 

Size: 

980 

Level: 

7-8 

A.  PLANNING  AND  PRIORITY  SETTING 

In  some  cases,  School  Improvement  Councils  have 
derived  their  spending  priorities  from  a  comprehensive 
and  pre-existing  school  improvement  plan.  However,  as 
the  examples  below  illustrate,  Councils  in  schools  with- 
out such  plans  have  themselves  developed  a  variety  of 
strategies  for  establishing  priorities  among  a  variety  of 
equally  pressing  needs. 


PROFILE  NO.  77 
ASHLAND 


School: 

Henry  E.  Warren  School 

Contact: 

James  Argir,  Principal 

(617)  881-3212 

Size: 

436 

Level: 

K-3 

The  Warren  School  Improvement  Council  used  a  pro- 
cess of  "brainstorming"  to  develop  project  ideas.  Princi- 
pal James  Argir  notes  that  in  two  years  of  Council  activ- 
ity the  group  has  only  had  one  member  absent  and  that 
satisfaction  with  this  process  has  been  very  high. 

In  the  first  meeting,  Argir  distributed  "School 
Improvement  Councils:  Questions  and  Answers"  and 
the  Council  discussed  how  it  would  operate  as  a  group. 
After  the  first  meeting,  Argir  sent  all  of  the  school's 
parents  a  notice  detailing  the  meeting  schedule  of  the 
Council  and  inviting  all  to  attend.  Argir  notes  that  three 
or  four  non-member  parents  attended  meetings  regu- 
larly. At  the  close  of  the  first  meeting,  Argir  asked 
members  to  survey  informally  their  constituency  groups 
for  suggestions. 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  group  "brainstormed"  as 
Argir  asked  each  member  in  turn  to  describe  an  idea  for 
the  Council  in  one  brief  phrase.  No  discussion  was 
allowed  and  the  group  went  around  the  table  until  its 
stock  of  ideas  was  exhaused.  Argir  feels  that  this  tech- 
nique allowed  for  more  input  from  parents  because  they 
were  not  intimidated  by  the  educational  professionals' 
expertise.  This  procedure  produced  25  ideas  ranging 
from  equipment  purchases  to  major  curriculum  initiatives. 

In  subsequent  meetings,  the  Council  combined  some 
of  the  ideas  and  prioritized  the  resulting  list.  Parents  and 
teachers  did  the  "legwork"  of  obtaining  prices  and  order- 
ing information  for  the  projects  that  were  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 


Principal  Terence  Russell  terms  the  Barnstable  Middle 
School  Improvement  Council's  work  "an  excellent  expe- 
rience" largely  due  to  the  attention  the  group  devoted  to 
skill  building  techniques.  In  the  first  of  the  Council's  five 
meetings  this  year,  the  principal  provided  materials  on 
"how  groups  fail."  These  materials,  developed  in  his 
work  at  Adelphi  University,  utilized  a  "Synectics 
approach"  to  group  process.  After  discussing  this  mate- 
rial for  45  minutes,  Russell  asked  members  to  share  a 
little  bit  about  themselves  and  their  family.  As  Russell 
reports,  "A  lot  of  us  knew  one  another,  but  this  process 
enabled  us  to  know  one  another  better." 

In  its  second  meeting,  the  Council  engaged  in  a  "force 
field  analysis"  of  the  factors  promoting  and  impeding 
school  improvement.  Before  the  third  meeting,  Russell 
visited  each  classroom  to  lead  a  process  of  student  and 
teacher  brainstorming.  Before  his  visit,  teachers  were 
asked  to  provide  students  with  the  text  of  the  School 
Improvement  Council  statute  of  Chapter  188.  Russell 
notes  that  students  produced  a  lot  of  "crazy"  ideas  for 
school  improvement,  like  building  a  swimming  pool. 
However,  they  also  proposed  some  good  ones,  like  por- 
table IBM  PCs,  that  might  be  shared  by  several 
classrooms. 

Russell  eliminated  suggested  items  that  might  be 
funded  by  his  "regular"  school  budget  and  produced  a 
list  of  60-70  suggestions.  In  its  third  meeting,  the  Council 
reviewed  this  list.  Following  guidelines  adapted  from  his 
work  at  Adelphi,  Russell  suggested  that  the  group  go 
around  the  table  with  each  member  in  turn  identifying  an 
item  he  or  she  would  like  to  speak  against.  If  anyone 
spoke  against  a  particular  idea,  it  was  removed  from  the 
list.  This  process  resulted  in  a  list  of  15  projects.  After  the 
meeting,  Russell  added  price  information  to  the  remain- 
ing suggestions  and  mailed  the  list  to  Council  members. 

Before  the  final  decision  to  fund  projects,  Russell 
again  went  to  each  classroom  to  ask  students  to  vote  for 
their  top  two  choices.  The  Council  then  rank  ordered  the 
projects  using  the  results  of  this  voting.  This  process 
resulted  in  the  Council  funding  several  items  which 
included  basketball  courts,  the  purchase  of  three  mobile 
PCs  to  supplement  the  school  computer  lab,  and  a  por- 
table videocassetts  recorder  to  enhance  the  drama  pro- 
gram. Russell  has  kept  the  master  newsprint  list  of  sug- 
gestions and  says  that  next  year's  Council  may  want  to 
use  it  as  the  base  for  its  deliberations. 
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PROFILE  NO.  79 

SHEFFIELD 

School: 

Mt.  Everett  Regional  Jr/Sr  High  School 

Contact: 

Wayne  Eline,  Principal 

(413)  229-8734 

Size: 

543 

Level: 

5-12 

PROFILE  NO.  80 
ABINGTON 


School: 

Abington  High  School 

Contact: 

Diane  Marks,  Teacher 

(617)  871-0420 

Size: 

732 

Level: 

9-12 

Mt.  Everett  provides  an  interesting  example  of  how 
School  Improvement  Council  can  fit  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive schoolwide  planning  process.  Former  Prin- 
cipal Raymond  Chamberland  explained  that  "we  want 
the  School  Improvement  Council  to  fit  into  the  larger 
picture;  we  try  to  avoid  a  shot  gun  approach." 

Six  months  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  council,  Mt. 
Everett  High  convened  a  17  member  "Responsible  Par- 
ties Group."  Representing  all  of  the  school  constituen- 
cies, including  students  and  parents,  this  group  met 
monthly  in  order  to  answer  the  question,  "What  do  we 
want  our  school  to  be?"  Answers  to  that  question  set  the 
priorities  for  the  Council  as  it  began  its  deliberations.  The 
School  Improvement  Council  itself  grew  out  of  this  larger 
group  of  school  constituencies. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  met  monthly  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Different  school  counstituencies 
were  asked  to  submit  proposals  and  recommendations 
which  were  screened  by  the  Council  in  terms  of  the  goals 
developed  by  the  "Responsible  Parties"  group.  In  the 
school  year  1986-87,  the  decision  making  process  resulted 
in  14  different  categories  of  expenditures,  including  a 
student  and  family  service  project,  "Strengthening  Step 
Families,"  designed  to  assist  families  and  their  children  in 
coping  with  the  step  family  experience. 


B.  SURVEYS  AND  NEEDS  ASSESSMENTS 

In  many  cases,  Councils  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
developing  the  information  base  for  identifying  spending 
priorities  and  developing  school  improvement  plans  by 
conducting  needs  assessment  which  determine  the  gaps 
that  exist  between  "what  is"  and  "what  should  be." 

More  and  more  School  Improvement  Councils  have 
conducted  school  and  community  surveys  to  solicit  con- 
stituent groups'  perception  of  what  "should  be."  These 
surveys  give  teachers,  parents,  students  and  other 
members  of  the  public  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
feelings  about  what  is  positive  in  the  school  and  about 
what  areas  need  improvement.  Moreover,  as  several  of 
the  profiles  illustrate,  school  and  community  surveys 
also  identify  potential  resources — matching  funds,  in- 
kind  contributions,  offers  to  work  as  volunteers — that 
can  help  School  Improvement  Councils  to  address  prior- 
ity needs. 


The  Abington  High  School  Improvement  Council  util- 
ized surveys  of  the  school's  students  and  parents  to 
establish  priorities  for  the  use  of  school  improvement 
funds.  In  addition,  the  Council  placed  a  news  release  in  a 
local  newspaper  soliciting  community  input  on  school 
needs.  The  Council  also  surveyed  the  last  year's  graduat- 
ing senior  class  during  its  finals  period  and  requested  that 
all  of  this  year's  students  complete  the  same  survey 
during  their  English  classes.  Parents  were  surveyed  dur- 
ing the  October  parents'  night  while  waiting  to  speak  to 
their  children's  teachers. 

After  reviewing  the  survey  results  and  other  sugges- 
tions, the  School  Improvement  Council  set  a  goal  of 
using  at  least  half  of  its  funds  on  items  or  programs  of 
direct  benefit  to  students.  The  Council  purchased 
cafeteria  equipment,  funded  the  development  of  a  SAT 
preparation  program  of  two  afternoon  and  two  evening 
coaching  sessions,  and  established  a  matron  position  to 
monitor  the  girls'  lavatory. 


PROFILE  NO.  81 

ARLINGTON 

School: 

Cyrus  E.  Dallin  School 

Contact: 

Mary  T.  Murphy,  Principal 

(617) 

Size: 

296 

Level: 

K-6 

The  Dallin  School  Improvement  Council  based  its 
expenditure  decisions  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive 
needs  assessment  conducted  in  December  of  1986. 
Needs  were  identified  by  conducting  a  survey  of  all  par- 
ents and  teachers.  The  survey  enjoyed  a  60  percent 
response  rate  and  identified  a  number  of  needs  which  did 
not  have  to  be  addressed  with  Council  funds.  One  such 
need  included  a  "Book  Exchange"  among  Dallin  stu- 
dents, which  has  been  referred  to  the  PTO  which  will 
implement  it  at  no  cost. 

The  needs  assessment  revealed  reading  and  science 
to  be  major  priorities.  Council  funds,  therefore,  were 
used  to  purchase  blank  video  taples  enabling  teachers  to 
record  television  programs  that  can  supplement  curricu- 
lum materials  in  the  school's  library;  purchase  classroom 
microscopes;  fund  a  series  of  science  lectures  by  practic- 
ing scientists;  and  provide  materials  and  display  equip- 
ment for  a  schoolwide  "Science  and  Invention  Con- 
vention." 
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PROFILE  NO.  82 

BEVERLY 

School: 

Memorial  Middle  School 

Contact: 

Kenneth  Stowe,  Principal 

(617)922-5112 

Size: 

520 

Level: 

6-8 

Because  the  Memorial  School  Improvement  Council 
wanted  as  much  parent,  teacher,  and  community  input 
as  possible,  it  placed  an  advertisement  and  response 
form  in  the  school  newsletter  and  created  a  subcommit- 
tee to  develop  a  survey  form  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
PTO  members.  From  survey  responses,  the  Council 
determined  that  the  school  community  was  interested  in 
enrichment  programs  that  were  closely  linked  to  the 
curriculum  and  that  would  benefit  all  of  the  school's 
children. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  formed  several 
subcommittees  to  research  progams  and  prices  and 
bring  information  back  to  the  Council  for  a  vote.  In  the 
meantime,  the  PTO  and  School  Improvement  Council 
met  to  determine  how  they  could  cooperate  for  school 
improvement.  The  PTO  raised  $8,000  and  agreed  to 
match  funds  with  the  Council  for  an  Honor  Society 
dinner. 

On  its  own,  the  School  Improvement  Council  funded 
three  enrichment  programs  and  paid  for  library  .im- 
provements. Teachers  and  students  benefited  from  an 
artist-in-residence  and  a  naturalist-in-residence,  both  of 
whom  Principal  Kenneth  Stowe  termed  "outstanding." 
The  School  Improvement  Council  also  paid  to  produce 
an  assembly  featuring  the  Memorial  School  choral  group 
in  concert  with  a  choral  group  from  Tufts  University.  To 
upgrade  the  library,  the  Council  funded  the  purchase  of 
rugs,  window  shades,  and  audio-visual  equipment. 


PROFILE  NO.  83 

BOSTON 

School: 

Washington  Irving  Middle  School 

Contact: 

Richard  J.  Maloney,  Principal 

(617)  323-2633 

Size: 

617 

Level: 

6-8 

The  Washington  Irving  School  Improvement  Council 
surveyed  parents,  at  PTO  and  parent  council  meetings, 
to  gather  information  on  school  needs  and  sent  a  survey 
form  to  all  parents  and  teachers.  Teachers  also  asked 
students  for  their  ideas.  These  suggestions  were  used  to 
develop  projects  to  address  the  school's  and  the  school 
system's  established  priorities,  according  to  Principal 
Richard  J.  Maloney.  In  Boston,  superintendent  Laval 
Wilson  has  encouraged  School  Improvement  Councils 
to  target  literacy  and  mathematics  education.  Maloney 
indicated  that  these  emphases  were  reinforced  when  the 
staff  reviewed  the  school's  scores  on  standardized 
achievement  tests  in  order  to  identify  what  programs 
students  most  needed. 


In  response  to  these  priorities,  the  Council  has 
funded  the  purchase  of  a  large  collection  of  "high  inter- 
est" reading  materials  for  young  adults,  sponsored  sev- 
eral staff  workshops  on  teaching  reading  and  writing, 
introduced  a  sustained  silent  reading  program,  and  pro- 
duced a  unit  on  the  metric  system  connected  to  the 
physical  education  program's  fitness  and  weight  training 
offerings.  School  Improvement  Council  funds  have  also 
made  possible  awards  and  prizes  to  students  with 
improved  academic  performance.  Finally,  the  Council 
has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  drug  and  alcohol 
education  by  sponsoring  assemblies  in  which  the  police 
department  and  sports  figures  have  addressed  students. 
These  assemblies  have  been  followed  by  sessions  with  a 
counselor  who  offered  small-group  counseling  on  drug 
abuse.  The  Council  also  enabled  the  school  to  purchase 
a  computerized  data  base  which  allowed  school  staff  to 
distribute  a  printout  on  the  effects  of  various  drugs. 


PROFILE  NO.  84 

BROCKTON 

School: 

Brockton  High  School 

Contact: 

Eligijus  Suziedelis,  Coordinator,  Special 

Programs 

(617)  580-7511 

Size: 

4313 

Level: 

9-12 
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As  it  began  its  work,  the  Brockton  High  School 
Improvement  Council  published  a  survey  in  the  Brock- 
ton Enterprise  and  circulated  a  memo  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  asking  for  input.  This  memo 
asked  for  one-page  proposals  that  would  detail  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project,  indicate  its  estimated  cost,  and  pro- 
vide a  brief  description.  Those  submitting  proposals 
were  asked  to  explain  how  their  proposed  program 
related  to  five  priorities  of  the  school:  improving  student 
attendance,  improving  communication,  expanding 
extracurricular  activities,  improving  the  school's  curricu- 
lum, and  providing  supplementary  programming  for  the 
ninth  grade,  from  which  there  has  been  a  high  rate  of 
dropout. 

After  collecting  survey  responses  and  proposals,  the 
Council  voted  on  ideas  put  before  it.  This  process 
resulted  in  improvements  at  the  school's  TV  center  as 
the  Council's  funds  upgraded  the  closed  circuit  system 
and  enlarged  the  videotape  library.  Council  funds  also 
enabled  the  physical  education  department  to  develop  a 
teaching  video  and  paid  three  additional  faculty  advisors 
to  develop  after-school  programs  for  ninth  graders.  The 
School  Improvement  Council  purchased  four  small  cop- 
iers for  academic  departments,  a  robot  which  a  compu- 
ter science  class  assembled,  and  computer  software  for 
several  academic  departments.  Council  funds  paid  gui- 
dance counselors  to  work  with  students  after  school  and 
to  put  together  a  college  admissions  handbook  which 
includes  information  on  local  scholarships  and  financial 
aid.  Finally,  the  Council  enabled  the  school,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Horace  Mann  fellowship  teacher,  to 
develop  a  writing  laboratory,  purchase  computer  soft- 
ware, pay  writing  consultants  for  teacher  workshops, 
and  sponsor  a  three-day  visit  by  a  storyteller. 


PROFILE  NO.  85 

FOXBOROUGH 

School: 

Mabelle  M.  Burrell  School 

Contact: 

Robert  F.  Weiss,  Principal 

(617)  593-1605 

Size: 

334 

Level: 

K-4 

Mabelle  M.  Burrell's  School  Improvement  Council  began 
its  work  by  conducting  an  extensive  survey  of  teachers, 
students,  parents,  and  community  members.  After  the 
teachers  were  surveyed,  they  conducted  a  survey  of 
their  pupils.  A  letter  and  a  questionnaire,  soliciting  peo- 
ple's perceptions  of  the  school's  needs  and  requesting 
ideas  for  programs,  was  distributed  to  all  parents  at  the 
school.  Additional  copies  were  placed  in  key  locations  in 
the  community,  such  as  the  library  and  Town  Hall,  and 
sent  to  local  civic  and  service  organizations,  such  as  the 
Lions  Club,  Rotary,  and  the  Jaycees.  As  a  result  of  this 
outreach,  the  Council  of  this  330  pupil  school  received 
100  parent  and  community  responses  to  its  survey.  This 
response  was  in  addition  to  a  100%  participation  rate  on 
the  part  of  staff  and  students. 

Before  assigning  final  priorities  to  the  needs  identified 
in  the  survey  responses,  the  Council  invited  a  represen- 
tative from  the  system's  central  administration  to  pres- 
ent an  overview  of  system-wide  curriculum  and  program 
priorities.  Based  on  this  orientation  and  its  survey,  the 
Council  determined  its  priorities  and  solicited  program- 
matic proposals.  The  resulting  ten  proposals  that  were 
funded  included  field  trips,  materials  for  a  student  pro- 
duced musical  play  for  students,  staff  training  in  compu- 
ter use,  physical  education  equipment,  and  reading  and 
science  enrichment  materials.  This  mix  of  programs 
enabled  the  Council  to  balance  effectively  the  system's 
priorities  for  its  schools  and  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  Burrell  school  community. 


PROFILE  NO.  86 

NORTON 

School: 

L.G.  Nourse  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Gerald  Smith,  Principal 

(617)  285-7787 

Size: 

385 

Level: 

1-5 

The  Nourse  School  Improvement  Council  developed 
three  surveys  to  solicit  opinions  on  school  improvement. 
One  survey  was  sent  home  to  parents,  a  second  circu- 
lated among  the  school's  staff,  and  a  third  was  published 
in  a  local  newspaper.  Homeroom  teachers  also  asked 
students  for  school  improvement  ideas,  which  produced 
a  list  of  150  suggestions  which  the  Council  reviewed  and 
prioritized.  Based  on  this  process,  the  Council  spon- 
sored several  field  trips  and  provided  speakers  for  both 
evening  parent  workshops  and  student  assemblies.  The 
school  helped  to  identify  performers  for  student  assem- 
blies by  working  with  a  collaborative  program,  Project 
Succeed,  through  which  schools  split  a  performer's  daily 
fee. 


The  Council  also  sponsored  a  project  in  which  the 
school  "adopted"  a  school  in  Texas  with  which  it 
exchanged  videotapes  on  the  respective  communities. 
The  Council's  community  representative  suggested  this 
school  because  he  once  taught  there.  The  Norton  His- 
torical Society  became  involved  in  the  project  and  pro- 
duced the  videotape  on  the  town. 

Principal  Gerald  Smith  sees  an  important  distinction 
between  the  roles  of  his  school's  School  Improvement 
Council  and  the  PTA.  The  PTA,  Smith  says,  raises 
money  and  devotes  its  attention  to  improving  extracur- 
ricular activities.  The  Council,  on  the  other  hand, 
focuses  on  supplementing  the  existing  curriculum. 
Although  the  two  groups  play  different  roles,  most  of  the 
School  Improvement  Council's  parent  members  are 
active  in  the  PTA  and  the  Council  holds  its  meeting  after 
the  monthly  PTA  meetings. 


School: 
Contact: 

Size: 
Level: 


PROFILE  NO.  87 
QUINCY 


Quincy  High  School 
Lloyd  Hill,  Principal 
(617)  786-8751 
1224 
9-12 


The  Quincy  High  School  Improvement  Council  adver- 
tised through  the  local  cable  television  access  channel 
and  in  the  local  newspaper  to  solicit  input  about  school 
needs  from  parents  and  the  community.  The  PTA, 
faculty  council  and  student  council  each  held  meetings  to 
discuss  ideas  for  school  improvement,  drew  up  lists  of 
suggestions,  and  passed  them  on  to  the  Council. 

After  reviewing  this  input,  the  Council  decided  to 
spend  its  funding  in  two  areas:  improving  instructional 
equipment  and  providing  students  with  programs  that 
heighten  their  artistic  and  cultural  awareness.  The 
Council  returned  to  the  faculty,  parents,  and  others  who 
had  proposed  ideas  in  these  areas  and  asked  them  for 
additional  information. 

The  Quincy  High  School  Improvement  Council 
devoted  over  half  of  its  funding  to  the  purchase  of 
instructional  equipment  and  used  the  remainder  to 
sponsor  field  trips  and  assemblies.  One  need  revealed  by 
the  surveys,  overall  building  maintenance,  was  not 
funded.  Principal  Lloyd  Hill  noted  that  students  had  cited 
this  school  deficiency  and  that  he  will  address  it  through 
the  use  of  "regular"  school  funds. 
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PROFILE  NO.  88 

PROFILE  NO.  90 

WALTHAM 

WILBRAHAM 

School: 

Thomas  R.  Plympton  School 

School: 

Minnechaug  Regional  High  School 

Contact: 

A.  William  Suplit,  Principal 

Contact: 

Jerry  A.  Badger,  Principal 

(617)  893-8050 

(617)596-9011 

Size: 

400 

Size: 

1223 

Level: 

K-5 

Level: 

9-12 

As  it  began  this  year's  work,  the  Plympton  School 
Improvement  Council  sent  fliers  to  parents  and  staff 
asking  them  to  list  three  ideas  for  school  improvement. 
After  reviewing  this  input,  the  Council  felt  it  should  use 
60%  of  its  funding  for  projects  focusing  on  particular 
grade  levels  and  40%  on  one  building-wide  project. 
Teachers  who  submitted  project  ideas  were  asked  to 
make  presentations  to  the  Council.  After  discussing  the 
information  presented,  the  Council  voted  on  the  projects 
it  wished  to  fund. 

In  the  1985-86  school  year,  the  building-wide  project 
centered  on  the  topic  of  blindness.  The  Council  invited 
successful  blind  people — a  musician  and  a  golfer — to 
address  one  assembly.  In  another,  students  were  shown 
how  seeing-eye  dogs  are  trained  to  assist  the  blind. 

In  1986-87,  the  project  centered  on  the  establishment 
of  a  teacher  preparation  room  that  contained  equipment 
to  prepare  lessons.  The  Council  allocated  funds  to  pur- 
chase a  computer,  software,  and  a  typewriter  for  primary 
grades  that  produces  large  print.  Grade  level  projects 
included  several  field  trips  and  supplies  and  equipment 
for  individual  classrooms. 


PROFILE  NO.  89 

WAREHAM 

School: 

Ethel  E.  Hammond  School 

Contact: 

Judith  Frederick,  Principal 
(617)  295-0379 

Size: 

215 

Level: 

K-2 

In  the  fall,  the  Minnechaug  Regional  School  Improve- 
ment Council  distributed  a  needs  assessment  survey  to 
all  parents,  teachers,  and  students,  an  effort  Principal 
Gerry  Badger  termed  "very  successful."  The  school  had 
never  conducted  such  a  survey  before  and,  in  Badger's 
words,  the  results  left  him  "better  informed  about  the 
whole  school." 

After  examining  the  results  of  the  needs  assessment, 
the  Council  used  its  funding  to  bring  25  speakers  to  the 
school.  These  programs  included  a  storyteller,  an  actor 
who  portrayed  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  a  local  historian  and 
senior  citizens  who  discussed  the  history  of  the  Quabbin 
Reservoir  area.  Minnechaug  Regional  School's  student 
groups  have  had  an  ongoing  project  to  beautify  the 
school's  courtyard  and  the  Council  chose  to  contribute 
to  this  project  by  purchasing  materials  with  which  shop 
classes  made  tables  and  benches. 

Principal  Badger  feels  the  major  benefit  of  the  Chap- 
ter 188  School  Improvement  Council  process  has  been 
that  it  has  involved  parents  and  community  members  in 
new  areas  of  school  decision-making  such  as  curriculum 
development  and  identifying  the  needs  of  teachers.  He 
also  believes  it  is  important  to  devote  attention  to  the 
make-up  of  the  Council.  Although  Wilbraham  is  a  homo- 
genous community,  Badger  notes  that  the  Minnechaug 
Regional  Council  represents  both  the  young  and  the  old 
of  the  community  as  it  includes  a  senior  citizen  as  its 
community  representative. 


The  Hammond  School  Improvement  Council  set  its 
priorities  through  what  Principal  Judith  Frederick  des- 
cribes as  a  "modified  needs  assessment"  process  in 
which  parents  were  surveyed  for  their  suggestions  for 
uses  for  School  Improvement  Council  funds  and  teachers 
discussed  school  needs  with  students.  Frederick  esti- 
mates that  the  parent  survey  enjoyed  a  60-70%  return 
rate.  Three  priorities  "popped  out"  from  the  surveys: 
improving  the  school  playground,  increasing  resources 
for  computer  instruction,  and  providing  enrichment 
activities. 

In  response,  the  Council  allocated  some  of  its  funds 
to  the  purchase  of  portable  play  equipment,  listening 
stations  for  the  school  library,  and  computer  software  for 
drill  and  practice  of  basic  skills.  In  addition,  the  Council 
established  a  program  of  "mini-grants"  with  one-third  of 
its  funding,  which  enabled  teachers  to  develop  instruc- 
tional units  on  whaling,  learning-through-cooking,  aqua- 
riums, and  dinosaurs. 

The  Hammond  School  Improvement  Council  works 
closely  with  the  school's  Parents  Advisory  Committee, 
with  which  it  co-sponsored  an  all-day  school  fair  which 
required  no  School  Improvement  Council  funding. 


C.  OPEN  HEARINGS 

By  state  law  all  School  Improvement  Councils  are  bound 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Open  Meeting  law.  However, 
as  these  following  profiles  show,  many  Councils  go  one 
step  further  and  hold  special  meetings  devoted  to  hear- 
ing the  ideas  that  school  staff,  students,  and  parent  and 
community  members  have  about  school  needs  and  spe- 
cific programs  that  the  Council  might  consider  to 
address  these  needs. 

These  hearings,  which  are  held  at  different  stages  of 
the  Councils  decision  making  process,  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  information  sharing  and  brainstorming.  Hear- 
ings can  also  help  a  Council  to  establish  priorities.  Fol- 
lowing a  needs  assessment  survey,  some  Councils  have 
invited  parents  and  the  school  community  to  a  meeting 
to  comment  on,  evaluate,  and  prioritize  the  survey 
results.  School  Improvement  Councils  also  use  open 
hearings  as  a  form  of  needs  assessment. 
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PROFILE  NO.  91 

BELMONT 

School: 

Wellington  School 

Contact: 

Charles  J.  Crisafulli,  Principal 

(617)  484-8668 

Size: 

475 

Level: 

K-5 

The  Wellington  School  Improvement  Council  actively 
sought  proposals  from  teachers,  parents,  and  the  com- 
munity for  their  ideas  on  projects  which  the  Council 
could  fund.  After  careful  review  they  narrowed  the 
number  of  proposals  to  twelve.  The  Council  then  held  an 
Open  Hearing  to  provide  teachers,  parents,  and  the 
community  with  information  about  the  proposals  and  to 
receive  feedback.  At  the  hearing  they  described  the 
twelve  proposals,  discussed  how  and  why  they  had  been 
selected,  and  requested  reactions  from  those  attending. 
The  responses  of  those  at  the  meeting  were  used  by  the 
Council  in  making  its  final  funding  decisions. 


This  initial  communication  yielded  25  to  30  specific 
proposals.  Additional  ideas  were  generated  at  the 
"Community  Ideas  Presentation"  night,  at  which  the 
Council  held  a  public  hearing  on  proposals  for  spending 
its  grant.  At  this  event  more  than  a  dozen  school  and 
community  representatives  presented  proposals.  A  larger 
group  of  over  thirty  people  attended  as  interested 
observers  and  helped  the  Council  to  brainstorm  addi- 
tional ideas  and  develop  a  strategy  for  establishing  priori- 
ties amoung  the  proposals. 

In  order  to  help  it  establish  its  priorities,  the  Council 
developed  an  application  form  requiring  sponsors  of  the 
various  spending  proposals  to  provide  details  about  the 
cost,  the  impact,  and  the  implementation  of  their  pro- 
posed programs.  In  screening  the  resulting  proposals, 
the  Council  gave  priority  to  programs  which  promised  to 
have  a  longer  range  impact  and  reach  the  largest  number 
of  students. 


PROFILE  NO.  92 

WELLESLEY 

School: 

Wellesley  Senior  High  School 

Contact: 

William  Farrell,  Principal 
(617)  235-7250 

Size: 

1167 

Level: 

9-12 

The  Wellesley  High  School  Improvement  Council  held  a 
well  attended  "Community  Ideas  Presentation"  meeting 
and  discovered  that  extensive  outreach  and  communi- 
cation to  the  community  does  have  its  rewards.  At  the 
beginning  of  its  planning  process,  the  Council  sent  out  a 
flyer  to  all  students,  staff,  and  parents  and  placed  a  news 
story  in  the  local  town  newspaper  and  in  the  PTO  new- 
sletter. The  flyer  and  the  news  story  contained  back- 
ground information  on  the  School  Improvement  Council 
Program,  the  amount  of  the  School  Improvement  grant, 
a  set  of  rules  ("do's"  and  "don'ts")  about  the  uses  of  the 
grant,  and  a  request  for  ideas  on  how  these  monies  could 
be  most  effectively  spent. 


D.  "REQUESTS  FOR  PROPOSALS"  AND 
MINI-GRANTS 

As  the  preceeding  examples  illustrate,  Councils  have 
adopted  a  comprehensive  decision  making  strategy 
which  has  included  open  hearings,  community  needs 
assessment  surveys,  and  brainstorming.and  priority  set- 
ting sessions  at  various  stages  of  their  decision  making 
process. 

Many  Councils,  especially  at  larger  elementary 
schools  and  secondary  schools,  have  set  up  a  competi- 
tive grant  application  process  within  the  school  itself. 
Such  "Requests  for  Proposals"  (RFP)  often  consist  of  a 
brief  application  form  that  solicits  ideas  for  specific  pro- 
jects that  could  be  funded  by  the  Council's  grant.  In 
some  cases,  the  results  of  a  needs  assessment  have 
established  priority  categories  that  are  incorporated  in 
the  "Request  for  Proposals"  application  form  (i.e.,  appli- 
cants are  invited  to  develop  funding  proposals  for  pro- 
grams that  show  promise  of  addressing  specific  identified 
needs).  In  other  cases,  the  "RFP"  process  itself  can  be  a 
form  of  a  needs  assessment  as  the  responses  provide  a 
good  indication  of  additional  resources  that  are  needed 
by  teachers  and  students. 

The  "RFP"  strategy  has  provided  many  school  con- 
stituencies, teachers  especially,  with  an  outlet  for  their 
creative  school  programming  ideas.  In  order  to  encour- 
age this  initiative  in  teachers,  some  Councils  have  dis- 
tributed all  or  a  portion  of  their  monies  in  outright  grants 
to  each  classroom  or  grade  level. 
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PROFILE  NO.  93 
ASHFIELD 


School: 

Sanderson  Academy 

Contact: 

Martha  Conant,  Principal 

(413)  628-4404 

Size: 

179 

Level: 

K-6 

Principal  Martha  Conant  is  very  pleased  with  the  Sand- 
erson School  Improvement  Council.  She  said  that  trust 
and  good  communication  among  members  were  the 
Council's  greatest  strengths  and  helped  them  work 
"extremely  well"  together.  The  Council  also  worked  with 
parent  advisory  and  school  volunteer  groups  so  that 
parents,  teachers,  and  citizens  outside  the  Council  could 
voice  their  needs  and  ideas. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  established  two 
programs:  "Mini-Grants"and  "Events-Grants."  Teachers 
submitted  ideas  they  would  like  to  see  funded  by  Mini- 
Grants  and  the  Council  made  plans  for  Events-Grants  at 
its  regular  meetings.  The  School  Improvement  Council, 
teachers,  and  parents  from  other  school  groups  con- 
ducted informal  surveys  and  gathered  information  on  the 
school  community's  interests  before  the  Council  voted 
on  its  expenditures. 

The  Sanderson  School  Improvement  Council 
matched  an  Event-Grant  with  a  cultural  resources  grant 
from  another  source  to  fund  an  artist-in-residence  who 
worked  on  a  paper  sculpture  project.  In  connection  with 
this  project,  five  teachers  attended  a  one  week  program, 
the  Artists  Educational  Interchange,  sponsored  by  the 
Cultural  Education  Collaborative. 

In  addition,  Chapter  188  funding  has  allowed  the 
Council  to  purchase  paperback  books  from  the  Reading 
is  Fundamental  program  and  a  membership  in  the  Hitch- 
cock Center,  a  science  center  that  provides  curriculum 
and  resource  materials  to  teachers. 


In  the  1986-1987  school  year,  the  Council  felt  that  it 
"had  a  lot  of  information  left  over"  from  last  year's  needs 
assessment  and  chose  to  encourage  teachers  at  each 
grade  level  to  develop  projects.  The  Council  made  this 
decision,  Warden  says,  "to  move  the  process  closer  to 
the  grassroots."  Three  member  teams  at  each  grade 
level  were  charged  with  developing  proposals  following 
two  criteria:  (1)  projects  should  enhance  the  curriculum 
goals  at  the  grade  level  and  (2)  projects  should  benefit  all 
students  at  that  grade  level. 

In  the  school's  kindergarten,  teachers  contracted 
with  a  carpenter  to  build  workbenches  and  had  a  potter 
come  in  to  do  a  program  with  the  children.  First  grade 
classrooms  worked  with  Brookline's  Puppet  Showcase 
to  put  on  a  dramatic  puppet  show  that  was  written  by 
students.  The  Council  provided  funds  to  second  grade 
teachers  to  buy  a  camera  and  film  to  record  their  field  trip 
to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  to  purchase  books  for  a 
classroom  library.  Grade  three  purchased  plants  and 
other  living  things  to  supplement  a  science  unit  and  went 
on  a  field  trip  to  the  Arboretum.  Fourth  grade  teachers 
purchased  a  camera  and  film  and  brought  in  a  consultant 
from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  to  speak  on  the 
"process  writing"  approach,  based  on  the  work  of 
Donald  Graves.  The  fifth  grade  team  purchased  litera- 
ture for  its  classroom  library  and  went  on  a  field  trip  to 
the  Museum  of  Our  Natural  Heritage. 


PROFILE  NO.  95 

BROCKTON 

School: 

Hancock  School 

Contact: 

Leo  J.  Bergeron,  Principal 

(617)  580-7252 

Size: 

802 

Level: 

1-6 

PROFILE  NO.  94 

BELMONT 

School: 

Winn  Brook  School 

Contact: 

Loretta  Warden,  Principal 
(617)  484-0306 

Size: 

329 

Level: 

K-5 

In  both  1985-1986  and  1986-1987,  the  Winn  Brook 
School  Improvement  Council  concentrated  on  develop- 
ing projects  that  involved  the  whole  school.  During  the 
first  year  of  Chapter  188,  the  Council  spent  more  time 
"up  front"  gathering  information  on  school  needs  from 
parents,  staff,  and  grade  5  students.  In  the  process,  says 
Principal  Loretta  Warden,  the  Council  discovered  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  science  and  in  space  exploration. 
As  a  result,  the  Council  funded  a  scientist-in-residence 
program  in  which  a  graduate  student  from  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  who  had  previously 
worked  at  Rockwell  International,  visited  the  school  and 
conducted  activities  in  each  classroom. 


The  Hancock  School  Improvement  Council  has  deve- 
loped activities  that  build  on  the  strengths  of  several 
community  agencies,  including  a  community  school  pro- 
gram located  in  the  same  building,  and  two  very  strong 
parent  organizations. 

Before  the  passage  of  Chapter  188,  the  school  was 
home  to  two  active  parents'  groups:  the  PTA,  which  was 
concerned  with  the  "regular"  school  program,  and  the 
community  school  advisory  board,  which  concentrated 
on  recreational  and  after-school  activities.  Now,  says 
Principal  Leo  Bergeron,  "These  two  strong,  creative 
groups  have  combined  their  talents"  and  have  chosen  to 
work  together  with  the  School  Improvement  Council. 

To  gather  information  on  school  needs,  the  Council 
sent  parents  a  brochure  requesting  their  opinions  and 
suggestions  on  several  possible  projects.  Teachers  were 
asked  to  submit  proposals  for  mini-grants.  The  School 
Improvement  Council  then  met  to  review  the  results  of 
the  parent  poll  and  to  vote  on  the  mini-grant  proposals. 

The  Council  funded  the  purchase  of  books  and  mate- 
rials for  the  school  library,  improvements  to  the  closed- 
circuit  TV  system,  a  reading  program  for  low-achieving 
first  graders,  and  the  development  of  a  program  for  sixth 
graders  called  "Learning  to  be  Human,"  which  focuses 
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on  building  self-esteem  and  self-awareness.  The  Han- 
cock School  Improvement  Council  also  funded  a  project 
developed  in  collaboration  with  three  other  Brockton 
School  Improvement  Councils,  which  enabled  a  total  of 
200  band  students  to  share  music  and  music  instructors. 
The  students  traveled  among  the  participating  schools  to 
practice  together  and  present  joint  concerts  both  in  the 
participating  schools  and  in  schools  that  do  not  have  an 
instrumental  music  program. 

Because  the  Hancock  School  is  adjacent  to  a25-acre 
Audubon  Society  nature  preserve,  the  School  Improve- 
ment Council  worked  with  a  local  Boy  Scout  troop  to 
develop  nature  trails  and  to  adapt  the  school's  science 
curriculum  to  take  advantage  of  this  resource. 


PROFILE  NO.  97 
NORTH  ADAMS 


PROFILE  NO.  96 

CAMBRIDGE 

School: 

Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  High 

Contact: 

Alan  Weinstein,  Teacher 

(617)  498-9203 

Size: 

2634 

Level: 

9-12 

School: 

Drury  High  School 

Contact: 

Roger  Cirone,  Principal 

(413)  664-4501 

Size: 

716 

Level: 

9-12 

In  the  1986-87  school  year,  the  Drury  School  Improve- 
ment Council  held  its  first  meeting  expressly  as  a  training 
and  orientation  session.  It  devoted  its  second  meeting  to 
developing  operating  guidelines  for  the  Council.  The 
Council  began  its  decision  making  process  by  soliciting 
from  school  and  community  constituencies  proposals 
that  were  submitted  to  the  Council  either  in  written  form 
or  in  verbal  presentations  at  Council  meetings.  Priorities 
were  established  by  screening  each  proposal  according 
to  the  following  criteria:  How  many  students  would 
benefit?  How  would  they  benefit?  What  would  be  the 
long  range  impact?  Because  of  its  concern  over  the 
longer  range  impact  of  its  activities,  the  Council  held 
additional  meetings  in  the  Spring  of  1987,  after  all  spend- 
ing decisions  have  been  made,  in  order  to  plan  and 
initiate  research  for  the  1987-1988  school  year. 


According  to  Alan  Weinstein,  a  teacher  representative 
on  the  School  Improvement  Council,  Cambridge  Rindge 
and  Latin  High  School  concentrated  on  soliciting  prop- 
osals from  the  entire  school  community  and  funding  as 
many  of  these  proposals  as  possible  in  order  to  spread 
the  benefits  of  Chapter  188  throughout  the  whole  school. 

The  Rindge  and  Latin  School  Improvement  Council 
met  ten  times  in  the  1986-1987  school  year.  The  group 
first  distributed  a  questionnaire  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
students  that  solicited  project  ideas.  The  majority  of  the 
proposals  received  by  the  Council,  Weinstein  reports, 
came  from  parents.  To  stimulate  more  interest  among 
teachers  and  students,  the  Council  decided  to  send  a 
second  memo  to  the  school  community  announcing  that 
the  Council  would  soon  begin  its  decision  making  pro- 
cess and  soliciting  additional  proposals.  This  second 
solicitation  successfully  boosted  the  school  input. 

The  Council  received  proposals  totalling  $160,000 
worth  of  projects.  Some  proposals  were  fully  developed 
and  included  complete  budget  information,  while  others 
provided  only  rough  ideas.  On  several  occasions, 
members  of  the  Council  requested  additional  informa- 
tion on  proposals  in  order  to  assist  them  in  evaluating 
their  merit.  Also,  several  student  groups  made  presenta- 
tions to  the  Council  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  their 
proposed  project. 

Weinstein  reported  that  the  School  Improvement 
Council  adopted  a  philosophy  of  funding  as  many  prop- 
osals as  possible,  even  if  only  partially.  Those  proposals 
that  received  partial  funding  may  get  priority  attention  in 
the  1987-1988  year,  Weinstein  added. 


PROFILE  NO.  98 

REVERE 

School: 

Revere  High  School 

Contact: 

W.A.  Millenck,  Assistant  Principal 

(617)  289-9200 

Size: 

1496 

Level: 

9-12 

The  1986-1987  Revere  High  School  Improvement  Coun- 
cil was  composed  of  a  dedicated  group  of  people  who 
represented  all  segments  of  the  school  population, 
according  to  Assistant  Principal  W.  A.  Millenck,  as  it 
included  three  bilingual  members,  including  one  from  the 
Cambodian  community. 

The  Council  first  sent  needs  assessment  surveys  to 
teachers  and  parents  while  its  student  members  sur- 
veyed other  students.  Teachers  were  then  asked  to 
submit  mini-proposals  that  addressed  their  classroom 
needs.  The  Council  determined  its  priorities  by  catego- 
rizing and  consolidating  the  mini-proposals  into  three 
groups:  instructional  equipment,  cultural  programs,  and 
assemblies  for  students.  Using  these  priorities,  the 
Council  funded  nine  out  of  eleven  proposals  submitted, 
including  requests  for  software,  industrial  arts  materials, 
cultural  awareness  assemblies,  and  television  equipment. 

At  every  step  of  the  process,  the  School  Improve- 
ment Council  consulted  and  cooperated  with  the  PTA 
and  the  parent  and  community  advisory  council,  both  of 
which  have  "lent  great  support,"  according  to  Millenck. 
To  encourage  further  input  and  participation,  the  Coun- 
cil announced  its  activities  in  the  local  newspaper,  on  a 
cable  TV  program,  and  in  the  monthly  school  newsletter. 
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PROFILE  NO.  99 

WALPOLE 

School: 

Fisher  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Harold  E.  LeBlanc,  Principal 

(617)  668-5400 

Size: 

710 

Level: 

K-4 

In  the  1985-86  school  year,  the  Fisher  School  Improve- 
ment Council  decided  to  apportion  its  funds  equally  to 
classroom  teachers  to  let  them  decide  individually  how 
to  use  their  allotment  in  their  own  classrooms.  The  only 
stipulation  was  that  they  should  be  innovative  rather 
than  merely  adding  to  supplies.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  in  the  1986-87  school  year,  this  approach  was 
reviewed  and  it  was  decided  to  repeat  the  initial  process 
with  the  added  proviso  that  each  grade  level  must  work 
cooperatively  to  arrive  at  a  team  decision  on  how  monies 
should  be  spent.  Most  of  these  teams  decided  to  use 
their  funds  for  field  trips.  Some  groups  chose  to  focus  on 
developing  an  intramural  activities  program  which  would 
provide  in-school  time  for  a  conversational  French 
group,  arts  and  crafts,  and  other  activities.  Principal 
LeBlanc  saw  the  School  Improvement  Council  work  as 
"marvelous,  absolutely  outstanding"  in  that  funds  were 
put  to  immediate  use  by  a  process  that  required  a  team 
approach  to  communication  and  decision  making. 


PROFILE  NO.  100 

WEST  YARMOUTH 

School: 

Mattacheese  Middle  School 

Contact: 

Charles  Orloff,  Principal 

(617)  778-7979 

Size: 

554 

Level: 

6-8 

Principal  Charles  Orloff  points  out  that  the  Mattacheese 
School  Improvement  Council  has  been  a  "very  well- 
organized  and  efficient  group  since  the  school's  PTA  was 
a  model  structure  before  the  inception  of  Chapter  188." 
Following  the  precedent  set  by  the  PTA,  an  organization 
Orloff  calls  the  "backbone  of  the  school,"  the  Matta- 
cheese Council  has  chosen  to  fund  instructional  im- 
provements and  to  adopt  procedures  that  encourage 
parent,  student,  and  teacher  initiative. 

In  the  1986-87  school  year,  the  Council  developed  a 
one-page  "mini-grant"  proposal  form  which  was  distrib- 
uted to  all  parents,  students,  and  teachers.  These  forms 
sought  to  gather  information  on  project  ideas  that  will 
receive  "competitive  grants  of  up  to  $300  each  (that)  will 
act  as  'seed  money'  to  fund  new  ideas  and  innovative 
practices  within  the  philosophy  and  policies  of  the  dis- 
trict." To  ensure  that  the  mini-grants  will  fund  projects 
that  enhance  instructional  programming  in  the  class- 
room or  at  assemblies,  the  school's  director  of  instruc- 
tion reviews  the  proposals  before  passing  them  on  to  the 


School  Improvement  Council.  In  the  1986-87  school 
year,  the  Council  provided  mini-grants  that  led  to  the 
purchase  of  15  "mice"  for  computers  used  in  art  instruc- 
tion, a  membership  in  the  Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  a  sixth  grade  paperback  library.  Council 
funding  also  enabled  the  school  community  to  paint  a 
map  of  the  United  States  on  the  school's  parking  lot, 
provide  an  "enrichment  evening"  for  the  sixth  grade,  and 
sponsor  several  cultural  assemblies  by  working  through 
the  South  Shore  Arts  Collaborative. 


PROFILE  NO.  101 

WRENTHAM 

School: 

King  Philip  Regional  High  School 

Contact: 

Winston  L.  Fairchild,  Principal 

(617)  384-2174 

Size: 

829 

Level: 

9-12 

King  Philip  Regional  High  School  Improvement  Council 
elected  alternate  teacher  and  student  members  who 
attend  meetings  and  vote  if  one  of  their  colleagues  is 
unavailable.  As  it  began  its  work  this  year,  the  Council 
requested  one-page  school  improvement  proposals  from 
all  members  of  the  school  community.  These  proposals 
were  to  include  a  brief  description  of  the  suggested  pro- 
gram or  service,  cost  information,  and  a  discussion  of 
how  the  program  or  service  would  benefit  the  students  of 
the  school.  Principal  Winston  Fairchild  indicated  that  he 
or  the  school's  media  specialist  would  be  available  to  help 
anyone  develop  full  price  information. 

The  Council  received  27  proposals,  of  which  it 
funded  ten.  Proposals  came  primarily  from  staff,  although 
students  and  parents  were  among  the  sponsors  of 
funded  projects.  The  Council  used  its  funds  to  establish  a 
peer  leadership  program  in  which  selected  students 
received  training  from  the  staff  of  Southwood  Hospital 
on  how  to  convey  information  on  substance  abuse  to 
their  peers.  In  two  related  programs,  the  Council  funded 
a  performance  by  the  Improbable  Players,  who  gave  a 
dramatic  presentation  on  chemical  dependence,  and 
sponsored  several  assemblies  in  which  inmates  from  the 
Dedham  House  of  Correction  spoke  about  the  realities 
of  substance  abuse. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  also  funded  a  stu- 
dent enrichment  program  that  was  conducted  by  staff 
from  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University.  Through 
the  Council  grant,  the  school  also  purchased  equipment, 
including  a  display  case  for  student  art  work,  a  microfilm 
reader,  an  art  history  slide  set,  and  a  portable  public 
address  system  which  was  purchased  in  partnership  with 
the  music  and  sports  boosters  associations. 
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E.  OTHER  STRATEGIES  FOR  COMMUNITY 
OUTREACH  AND  CONSULTATION 

As  the  following  profiles  illustrate,  the  use  of  formal 
mechanisms  such  as  goal  setting  processes,  community 
surveys  and  needs  assessments,  and  "requests-for- 
programs"  does  not  exhaust  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
Councils  have  involved  the  wider  community  in  their 
decision  making.  Many  Councils  have  been  quite 
aggressive  and  effective  in  using  the  media  to  get  their 
message  out  to  the  community  and  in  taking  advantage 
of  their  members'  links  to  other  community  networks. 
Also,  Councils  have  developed  creative  procedures  for 
on-going  consultation  with  school  and  community 
constituencies. 


PROFILE  NO.  103 

GLOUCESTER 

School: 

Veteran's  Memorial  School 

Contact: 

Vincent  CaFasso,  Principal 

(617)  281-0742 

Size: 

214 

Level: 

K-3 

This  school  has  found  that  involving  parents  on  its 
School  Improvement  Council  has  greatly  increased  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  community  for  the  school.  One  Coun- 
cil member,  a  neighborhood  store  owner  who  also  is  a 
parent  at  the  school,  enjoys  discussing  school  programs 
and  the  activities  of  the  Council  with  his  customers.  He 
has  helped  to  expand  support  for  the  school  which  has 
led  the  Council  to  form  a  subcommittee  to  raise  funds  for 
needed  playground  equipment.  As  the  principal  ob- 
served, "You  can't  pay  for  this  kind  of  public  relations!" 


PROFILE  NO.  102 
BOSTON 

PROFILE  NO.  104 
NEWTON 

School: 
Contact: 

Size: 
Level: 

Nathan  Hale  Magnet  School 

Pasquale  Lochiatto,  Principal 

(617)  427-1930 

182 

K-5 

School: 
Contact: 

Size: 
Level: 

Franklin  Elementary  School 

Granville  Harris,  Principal 

(617)  552-7389 

338 

K-6 

Principal  Lochiatto  of  the  Nathan  Hale  School  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  of  the  Council.  He  reports 
that  it  has  improved  teacher  and  parent  communication 
and  has  "publicized"  school  programs — meaning  that  a 
greater  part  of  the  school  community  is  aware  of  and 
involved  in  the  "internal  workings  of  the  school." 

The  Nathan  Hale  School  has  always  had  a  paid  par- 
ent coordinator  to  oversee  meetings  of  various  school 
groups  and  maintain  communication  and  continuing  liai- 
son among  them.  This  coordinator  came  to  the  monthly 
Council  meetings,  as  did  several  other  active  non-voting 
parents.  The  parent  coordinator  also  made  phone  calls 
to  ask  for  feedback  on  the  School  Improvment  Council 
funding  choices. 

The  Hale  Council  publicized  its  activities  and 
requested  community  input  through  the  local  news- 
paper. The  Council  also  surveyed  teachers  and  parents 
for  suggestions  and  made  specific  funding  choices  by 
majority  vote.  The  Council  decided  to  concentrate  on 
improvements  in  math,  science,  and  language  programs 
and  funded  hands-on  science  instruction,  which  brought 
ant  colonies  and  hatching  baby  chicks  to  the  classroom. 
A  science  resource  specialist  also  visited  the  school 
twice  a  week  to  work  with  students  and  teachers.  The 
Council  also  purchased  math  and  language  materials 
and  funded  a  writing  resource  program  once  a  month  for 
teachers. 


The  Franklin  school's  theme  for  the  1986-87  school  year 
was  the  "World  of  Difference,"  a  celebration  of  the 
diverse  cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds  of  its  pupils. 
School  Improvement  Funds  were  used  to  upgrade  the 
stock  of  multicultural  literature  in  the  school  library  and 
to  bring  in  guest  speakers,  such  as  the  director  of  the 
Newton  area  Cambodian  refugee  network. 

These  priorities  were  established  after  an  extensive 
process  of  ongoing  consultation  with  the  constituencies 
represented  on  the  Council.  Teacher  representatives 
met  with  the  entire  staff  to  explain  the  School  Improve- 
ment Council  process  and  solicit  ideas  through  a  questi- 
onnaire. Parent  representatives  held  a  similar  meeting 
with  the  PTA.  After  the  questionnaire  had  been  returned 
to  the  Council,  the  teacher  and  parent  representatives 
held  a  second  meeting  with  their  respective  constituen- 
cies to  rank  order  the  suggestions  that  were  received. 
Using  these  lists,  the  Council  decided  on  its  spending 
priorities.  This  process  involved  a  large  number  of  partic- 
ipants in  expressing  their  own  ideas,  considering  the 
merits  of  proposed  suggestions,  and  providing  feedback 
to  the  Council. 
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2.4  MAXIMIZING  IMPACT 

School  Improvement  Councils  are  discovering  untapped 
resources  and  new  partners  in  the  common  effort  to 
improve  schools  through  their  outreach  and  surveying 
activities.  The  profiles  in  this  section  provide  examples  of 
several  strategies  that  Councils  are  using  to  stretch  the 
impact  of  their  School  Improvement  Fund  grants. 

One  strategy  which  maximizes  the  impact  of  School 
Improvement  Councils'  expenditures  can  be  called  the 
"last  dollar  approach."  In  using  this  approach,  Councils 
establish  a  preliminary  list  of  needs  and  programs  to  be 
considered  for  funding  and  research  other  sources  of 
funding — existing  school  district  funds,  other  state  edu- 
cational grant  programs,  private  sources — which  could 
be  used  for  each  item.  School  Improvement  Council 
funds  are  then  used  to  fund  those  items  for  which  no 
other  funding  sources  can  be  found. 

Another  strategy  is  leveraging.  "Leveraging"  refers  to 
a  process  through  which  the  Council's  grant  is  used  as 
seed  money  for  projects  which  become  fully  funded  as  a 
result  of  matching  or  contributed  funds  from  other  sour- 
ces, such  as  PTA/PTO's,  local  civic  organizations,  and 
area  businesses. 

Councils  also  have  maximized  the  impact  of  their 
planning  by  encouraging  the  "mainstreaming"  of  the 
needs  they  have  identified  or  the  programs  they  have 
funded.  "Mainstreaming"  refers  to  the  process  by  which 
a  need,  which  has  been  identified  in  the  course  of  a 
Council's  information  gathering  and  decision  making,  is 
adopted  by  the  school  committee  or  administration  and 
becomes  a  priority  to  be  addressed  by  the  regular  school 
budget.  It  can  also  refer  to  a  program  which  a  School 
Improvement  Council  funds  one  year  that  then  becomes 
adopted  as  part  of  the  regular  school  program  in  other 
schools. 

Some  of  the  profiles  in  other  sections  and  subsec- 
tions of  this  book  also  contain  examples  of  these  ways  to 
maximize  the  impact  of  Councils.  Please  refer  to  the 
Topical  Index  entries  under  the  following  entries: 

•  last  dollar  approach 

•  leveraging 

•  mainstreaming 


PROFILE  NO.  105 

ARLINGTON 

School: 

Hardy  School 

Contact: 

Barbara  Long,  Principal 

(617)  646-1000 

Size: 

337 

Level: 

K-6 

The  Hardy  School  used  School  Improvement  Funds  and 
money  from  the  Enrichment  Council  of  the  PTO  to  bring 
local  authors  to  the  school.  These  visits  were  planned  to 
stimulate  interest  in  reading,  communicate  a  sense  of 
writing  as  a  valued  activity,  and  provide  role  models  who 
could  stimulate  the  imagination  of  students  and  transmit 
meaningful  cultural  values.  Three  author/illustrators 
were  invited  to  the  school  to  speak  to  the  students.  The 
school  purchased  the  authors'  books  for  its  library  and 
teachers  planned  classroom  lessons  in  the  language  arts 
that  related  to  the  visits.  The  project  was  so  successful 
that  the  local  library  replicated  the  idea  in  the  public 
library  and  in  other  elementary  schools  in  the  community. 


PROFILE  NO.  106 

ASHLAND 

School: 

Mindess  Middle  School 

Contact: 

Joseph  Apicella,  Principal 

(617)  881-2126 

Size: 

426 

Level: 

4-7 

The  Mindess  School  Improvement  Council  was  creative 
and  successful  in  attracting  funds  other  than  its  School 
Improvement  grant  for  school  projects. 

Parents  noticed  that  the  teachers  suggested  in  the 
needs  assessment  process  that  Council  funds  be  used 
for  new  sets  of  encyclopedias  for  their  classrooms.  The 
principal  explained  the  policy  on  purchasing  encyclope- 
dias and  the  parents  discovered  that  new  encyclopedias 
were  purchased  only  for  school  libraries  with  the  old  sets 
from  the  library  passed  on  to  classroom  teachers.  Fol- 
lowing their  discussions  with  the  school  administration,  it 
was  decided  that  new  encyclopedias  would  be  available 
to  classroom  teachers  through  the  district  budget. 

After  determining  that  activities  such  as  field  trips 
and  cultural  programs  were  a  priority,  the  Council  was 
successful  in  having  the  profits  from  the  School  Store 
earmarked  for  these  events. 

The  Council  received  many  requests  for  new  play- 
ground equipment.  Working  with  interested  parents  in 
the  school,  it  has  been  successful  in  forming  a  committee 
that  will  raise  funds  specifically  for  this  equipment. 
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PROFILE  NO.  107 

CAMBRIDGE 

School: 

Peabody  School 

Contact: 

Deborah  Pugatch,  Parent  Liaison 

(617)  498-9266 

Size: 

395 

Level: 

K-8 

The  decision  making  process  used  by  the  Peabody 
School  Improvement  Council  led  it  to  identify  and 
research  other  funding  sources  to  address  the  school 
needs  identified  in  its  planning.  The  Peabody  council 
used  a  process  that  closely  resembled  a  "last  dollar" 
approach  to  its  spending  decisions.  Beginning  with  a 
grade  by  grade  informal  needs  assessment,  it  solicited 
proposals  from  the  school  staff  and  from  the  community 
through  the  school's  newsletter.  These  proposals  were 
initially  screened  in  order  to  fit  Peabody's  theme  that 
school  improvement  funds  should  enhance  the  curricu- 
lum. In  costing  out  and  prioritizing  each  proposal,  the 
Council  researched  whether  other  existing  school 
department  sources  of  money  could  fund  the  proposals. 
In  several  instances,  proposals  that  the  Council  rejected 
were  funded  from  other  sources  identified  and  researched 
by  the  Council.  In  other  cases,  Council  allotments  were 
used  to  leverage  other  sources  of  money.  For  example, 
the  Council  allocated  some  funds  as  a  challenge  grant  for 
upgrading  the  computer  program  at  the  school.  Match- 
ing funds  were  sought  from  area  businesses  and  from 
PTA-run  fundraising  events.  Similarly,  a  cartoonist-in- 
residence  project  was  paid  for  out  of  matching  funds 
from  the  School  Improvement  Council,  the  PTA,  and  the 
school  department. 


PROFILE  NO.  108 
CAMBRIDGE 


School: 

Maynard  School 

Contact: 

Raymond  Dancy,  Principal 

(617)  498-9267 

Size: 

335 

Level: 

K-6 

The  Maynard  School  Improvement  Council  developed  a 
questionnaire  form  which  was  sent  to  parents  and  staff 
asking  for  suggestions  for  projects  and  activities.  This 
questionnaire  asked  for  a  one  sentence  project  descrip- 
tion, information  on  the  target  population,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  what  made  the  project  unique.  The  Council 
received  over  100  responses  which  the  principal  catego- 
rized and  arranged  to  indicate  the  most  popular  sugges- 
tions. The  School  Improvement  Council  met  once  to 
screen  and  discuss  the  proposals.  Principal  Dancy  did 
the  "legwork"  to  develop  price  information  in  advance  of 
the  meeting. 


The  most  popular  proposal  suggested  purchasing  a 
copier  for  the  school,  but  the  Council  was  reluctant  to 
allocate  all  of  its  funds  for  this  purpose.  A  parent  member 
of  the  Council,  who  was  also  the  vice  president  of  the 
PTO,  proposed  that  the  two  groups  "match"  their  funds. 
As  a  result,  the  PTO  will  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of 
a  copier.  The  School  Improvement  Council  has  voted  to 
allocate  a  portion  of  its  money  toward  this  purchase  and 
to  use  the  remainder  for  a  number  of  smaller  projects. 


PROFILE  NO.  109 

HARWICH 

School: 

Harwich  Senior/ Junior  High  School 

Contact: 

Vincent  P.  Bresnahan,  Principal 

(617)  432-0340 

Size: 

625 

Level: 

7-12 

The  Harwich  Junior/Senior  High  School  Council  allo- 
cated part  of  its  grant  to  help  pay  for  an  Assembly 
Program  by  the  Performer's  Ensemble  Group,  which 
presented  a  series  of  short  dramatic  sketches  portraying 
what  happens  when  a  family  member  is  abusing  alcohol 
or  drugs.  This  program  was  made  possible  by  a  matching 
contribution  by  the  local  Junior  Women's  League.  Sim- 
ilar community  contributions  allowed  the  Harwich  coun- 
cil to  stretch  its  allocation  for  computer  software  to 
include  achievement  testing  in  math,  chemistry,  and  Eng- 
lish. The  purchase  of  this  software,  bought  in  response  to 
a  student  initiative,  was  made  possible  by  an  additional 
contribution  from  the  local  Kiwanis  Club,  of  which  the 
community  representative  to  the  Council  was  a  member. 
As  the  principal  explained,  "We  keep  finding  that  our 
parent  and  citizen  School  Improvment  Council  members 
have  all  sorts  of  community  connections  we  never  knew 
about." 


PROFILE  NO.  110 
HOLYOKE 


School: 

Holyoke  High  School 

Contact: 

Edward  Shevlin,  Principal 

(413)  534-2020 

Size: 

1426 

Level: 

9-12 

At  the  first  meetings  of  both  the  faculty  and  the  Parent 
Advisory  Council  (PAC),  the  School  Improvement 
Council  made  presentations  inviting  the  school  com- 
munity to  submit  proposals  in  writing  for  projects  to  be 
funded  by  the  school  improvement  grant.  After  receiving 
only  a  few  proposals  as  a  result  of  these  meetings,  Princi- 
pal Edward  Shevlin  duplicated  material  on  the  intent  of 
Chapter  188  and  distributed  it  to  faculty  and  parents 
through  the  school's  Parent  Advisory  Council.  Shevlin 
credits  this  information  with  increasing  participation  in 
the  School  Improvement  Council  process. 
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The  Holyoke  High  Council  has  been  rigorous  in 
adhering  to  a  philosophy  that  Council  expenditures 
should  benefit  all  of  the  students.  The  school  received, 
through  the  Arts  Council  of  Holyoke,  partial  funding  to 
improve  the  lighting  system  in  the  auditorium.  Shevlin 
calls  this  auditorium  the  "civic  center  of  Holyoke"  and 
points  out  that  it  is  used  for  many  of  the  city's  artistic  and 
cultural  events.  After  receiving  the  Arts  Council  funding, 
Shevlin  proposed  that  the  School  Improvement  Council 
contribute  $6,000  to  the  project.  However,  the  Council 
decided  against  funding  this  project  on  the  grounds  that 
it  did  not  benefit  the  school's  students. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  did  decide  to  fund 
the  purchase  of  a  computerized  telephone  system  that 
can  match  a  student's  interests  with  a  list  of  colleges  and 
financial  aid  opportunities  that  students  can  take  home 
to  review  with  their  parents.  At  one  point  in  the  Council's 
discussion  of  this  purchase,  several  members  noted  that 
the  system  would  benefit  only  the  college-bound.  In 
response,  the  Council  chose  to  compromise,  deciding 
that  it  would  fund  the  first  year  of  the  system's  operation 
if  the  school  department  would  cover  the  costs  in  subse- 
quent years.  Shevlin  notes  that  the  School  Improvement 
Council's  two  student  members  contributed  significantly 
to  this  discussion. 


through  the  PTO.  An  unusually  high  return  rate  of  80% 
gave  the  Council  a  broad  range  of  ideas  for  projects  the 
School  Improvement  Council  could  implement.  Rather 
than  immediately  allocating  its  funds,  however,  the 
Council  asked:  "Where  can  we  find  funds  for  these  pro- 
jects other  than  the  School  Improvement  Fund  grant?" 
After  researching  the  resources  in  their  community,  they 
obtained  money  from  the  Arts  Lottery  for  cultural  activi- 
ties, from  the  PTO  for  the  purchase  of  a  computer,  from 
Community  Television  (Cable  TV)  for  teacher  work- 
shops, and  from  the  school  budget  for  computer  training 
for  the  faculty.  The  Council's  funds  were  used  to  pur- 
chase a  series  of  film  strips,  a  video  camera,  videotapes, 
and  Caldecott  Books  for  the  library. 


PROFILE  NO.  113 

ROCHESTER 

School: 

Old  Colony  Vocational-Technical  School 

Contact: 

David  Ferreira,  Principal 

(617)  763-8011 

Size: 

558 

Level: 

K-12 

PROFILE  NO.  Ill 
LONGMEADOW 


School:      Blueberry  Hill  School 
Contact:      Howard  Hoyt,  Principal 
(413)  567-8229 
Size:      331 
Level:      K-5 

The  Blueberry  Hill  School  Improvement  Council  con- 
ducted a  needs  assessment  by  surveying  the  PTO  and 
teachers  for  suggestions.  Based  on  the  consensus  that 
was  reached,  the  Council  purchased  a  copy  machine, 
videocassette  tapes,  and  software  for  the  school's  PCs. 
The  needs  assessment  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
PTO  the  parents'  concern  for  upgrading  playground 
equipment.  Since  a  cost  assessment  determined  the  pro- 
ject to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  School  Improvement 
Council's  funds,  the  PTO  decided  to  undertake  a  fun- 
draising  project  with  proceeds  going  to  the  playground. 


PROFILE  NO.  112 

QUINCY 

School: 

Furnace  Brook  School 

Contact: 

Sue  Harris,  Parent  School  Improvement 

Council  Member 

(617)  479-1094 

Size: 

394 

Level: 

K-5 

The  Furnace  Brook  School  Improvement  Council,  which 
functions  as  a  subcommittee  of  its  PTO,  was  able  to  fund 
its  needs  assessment  survey  of  parents  and  teachers 


According  to  Director  David  Ferreira,  the  Old  Colony 
School  Improvement  Council  established  two  priorities 
for  this  year's  work:  to  increase  attention  to  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  to  increase  community  awareness  of  and 
parent  involvement  in  the  school. 

At  this  year's  first  meeting,  Ferreira  reviewed  the 
purposes  of  the  School  Improvement  Council  program, 
led  a  discussion  on  how  the  Council  would  make  deci- 
sions, and  brainstormed  answers  to  the  question:  "What 
are  the  two  or  three  biggest  areas  of  concern  the  'regular' 
school  budget  will  not  allow  us  to  address?"  The  Council 
listed  25  project  ideas  and  Ferreira  asked  each  member 
to  go  back  to  his  or  her  constituency  to  get  feedback  on 
the  suggestions. 

In  subsequent  meetings,  the  Council  agreed  that 
several  student  suggestions  could  be  developed  using 
other  funds.  The  Student  Council  agreed  to  raise  money 
to  purchase  a  juice  machine  for  the  gym  area  in  exchange 
for  an  agreement  that  will  allow  it  to  keep  a  share  of  the 
receipts.  The  school's  carpentry  department  agreed  to 
build  picnic  tables  for  the  school's  lunch  area  in  response 
to  another  recommendation. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  sponsored  the 
development  of  an  eight-page  newsletter  that  was  mailed 
to  parents  twice  this  year.  Four  faculty  volunteers  write 
the  newsletter  which  informs  parents  about  events  in 
both  the  academic  and  shop  programs.  School  Im- 
provement Council  funds  provided  for  a  number  of  field 
trips,  several  of  which  were  academically-oriented.  Stu- 
dents saw  two  plays  and  visited  a  museum,  a  robotics 
show  at  the  Museum  of  Science,  a  printing  show,  a 
furniture  factory,  and  the  electronics  department  at 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  laboratory. 

The  Council  also  sponsored  the  development  of  a 
chapter  of  the  National  Honor  Society,  which  Ferreira 
believes  will  encourage  academic  achievement,  particu- 
larly for  "the  kids  in  the  middle." 
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PROFILE  NO.  114 

PROFILE  NO.  116 

SOUTHWICK 

WALPOLE 

School: 

Woodland  Elementary  School 

School: 

Walpole  High  School 

Contact: 

Louis  Crawford,  Principal 

Contact: 

Lester  Barch,  Principal 

(413)  569-6958 

(617)  668-5400 

Size: 

520 

Size: 

1036 

Level: 

K-3 

Level: 

9-12 

Programs  funded  by  the  School  Improvement  Council  at 
the  Woodland  School  demonstrate  that  parents  can  be 
the  direct  beneficiaries  as  well  as  participants  in,  and 
resources  for,  the  school  improvement  process.  In  the 
1985-86  school  year,  the  highly  active  Woodland  School 
Improvement  Council  produced  and  disseminated  an 
Annual  School  Report  to  the  parents  and  the  commun- 
ity. In  the  1986-87  school  year,  the  Council  allocated  a 
part  of  its  grant  for  the  creation  of  a  parent  resource 
materials  section  in  the  school  library.  Other  Council 
funded  programs  include  staff  training  in  science  and 
math  and  an  artist-inresidence  program  made  possible 
by  matching  funds  from  the  School  Improvement  Grant 
and  monies  raised  by  the  Parent  Teacher  Cooperatives' 
Christmas  Bazaar. 


PROFILE  NO.  115 
STOCKBRIDGE 

School: 

West  Stockbridge  Village  School 
Stockbridge  Plain  School 

Contact: 

Tom  Meade,  Principal 
(413)  298-3021 

Size: 

341 

Level: 

K-6 

The  School  Improvement  Councils  at  the  West  Stock- 
bridge  Village  and  the  Stockbridge  Plain  Schools  deve- 
loped a  needs  assessment  survey  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  the  community.  This  survey,  which  was  put  on  a 
flyer,  was  designed  to  help  the  Council  decide  on  the 
allocations  of  its  grant. 

The  flyers  for  the  parents  were  sent  home  with  the 
students.  The  surveys  for  the  community  were  taken  to 
local  stores  for  distribution  to  customers.  To  the  Coun- 
cil's delight,  the  store  owners  were  flattered  to  have  the 
flyers  and  found  that  the  surveys  stimulated  conversa- 
tion among  employees  and  customers  on  programs  in 
the  schools. 

The  community  representative  on  the  Council,  a 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  informed  the  civic  club 
about  the  projects  of  the  Council  and  secured  a  donation 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  Council  funds.  The  Coun- 
cil purchased  one  set  of  the  Great  Books  materials  to  be 
shared  by  both  schools  and  provided  money  to  train  a 
few  teachers  from  each  school  in  this  program. 


The  School  Improvement  Council  at  Walpole  High 
School  funded  a  wide  range  of  activities,  several  of  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  funded  in  future  years,  through  the 
"regular"  school  budget. 

The  Council  has  funded  staff  members  to  work  with  a 
consultant  to  develop  study  skills  in  their  students.  An 
outside  speaker  was  brought  in  and  helped  the  faculty  to 
develop  lesson  plans.  The  Council's  goal  is  to  fund  this 
activity  in  the  1987-88  school  year  and  for  the  school 
department  "to  pick  up  the  tab"  thereafter. 

The  Council  provided  funds  for  the  school  to  hire  a 
professional  librarian  to  evaluate  the  library  and  generate 
a  list  of  books  to  purchase  that  would  improve  the  collec- 
tion. This  consultant  recommended  $95,000  worth  of 
materials  to  be  purchased  over  five  years,  with  funds 
coming  from  the  school  budget. 

The  Council  also  allocated  funds  for  field  trips  and 
cultural  assemblies  that  could  be  spent  at  the  principal's 
discretion  and  recommended  hiring  a  part-time  compu- 
ter instruction  assistant. 

In  addition,  the  School  Improvement  Council  held  a 
meeting  with  PAC  (Parents  Advisory  Council)  represen- 
tatives and  other  staff  and  students  to  determine  the 
"adolescent  issues"  (sex  education,  AIDS,  etc.)  they 
wanted  discussed  with  the  student  body.  As  a  result,  a 
pediatrician  will  visit  the  school  to  discuss  these  issues 
and  will  provide  an  evening  talk  for  parents.  The  principal 
briefed  the  local  ministerial  council  beforehand  in  an 
attempt  to  avoid  controversy. 

The  Council  also  funded  a  series  of  activities  on 
stress  and  time  management  for  school  staff  and  stu- 
dents. An  introductory  assembly  during  the  school  day 
described  a  series  of  workshops  in  which  students  and 
staff  could  participate  on  a  release  day. 


PROFILE  NO.  117 

WEYMOUTH 

School: 

Elden  H.  Johnson  School 

Contact: 

John  Connell,  Principal 

(617)  335-0191 

Size: 

342 

Level: 

K-6 

The  Johnson  School  Improvement  Council  in  Wey- 
mouth was  concerned  that  the  school  library  was  being 
under-utilized  because  of  inadequate  staffing.  The  librar- 
ian was  only  at  the  school  every  morning  and  two  after- 
noons each  week,  which  was  not  considered  adequate 
by  the  Council.  The  1985-86  Council  decided  to  fund  a 
library  assistant  position.  This  individual  worked  with  the 
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librarian  on  her  two  afternoons  and  kept  the  library 
opened  for  students  on  the  afternoons  when  the  librarian 
was  not  there. 

The  success  of  the  library  assistant  at  Johnson 
School  prompted  the  School  Committee  to  include  this 
position  as  a  line  item  in  the  Weymouth  Schools'  Budget 
for  all  elementary  schools.  In  the  1986-87  school  year 
every  elementary  school  in  Weymouth  had  a  part-time 
library  assistant  funded  by  the  public  school  budget. 


PROFILE  NO.  118 
WINCHENDON 


School: 

Memorial  School 

Contact: 

Tom  Kane,  Principal 

(617)  297-1305 

Size: 

635 

Level: 

K-5 

Principal  Tom  Kane  sees  the  Memorial  School  Im- 
provement Council  as  a  way  to  integrate  school 
improvement  initiatives  that  have  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources  in  the  school. 

As  the  Memorial  School  Improvement  Council  began 
its  work,  it  surveyed  the  school's  teachers  on  their  needs 
and  interests  and  made  a  presentation  to  the  school's 
parents  association  describing  the  role  and  work  of  the 
School  Improvement  Council  and  Chapter  188.  Because 
these  efforts  generated  more  project  ideas  than  the 
Council  could  fund,  it  developed  criteria  for  making  deci- 
sions about  school  improvement.  It  chose  to  focus  its 
efforts  in  three  areas: 

•  projects  that  contribute  to  language  arts  learning 

•  projects  that  recognize  positive  student  behavior 

•  projects  that  support  and  reinforce  teacher  initiative 
The  School  Improvement  Council  and  the  parents 

association  have  worked  together  to  maximize  their 
impact  through  matching  their  funds.  The  two  groups 
have  funded  several  cultural  events  at  the  school  and 
have  added  their  funds  to  appropriations  from  the  "regu- 
lar" school  budget  to  purchase  VCRs  and  video  players 
for  the  school's  library.  This  matching  of  funds  has 
allowed  the  school  to  accelerate  the  implementation  of 
the  project  so  that  all  of  the  equipment  will  be  in  place  in 
two  years  instead  of  five.  Currently,  a  group  of  teachers 
is  working  with  the  Council  to  apply  this  same  approach 
to  the  development  of  a  computer  lab.  These  teachers 
are  seeking  funding  from  a  local  foundation  and  they 
believe  that  their  ability  to  demonstrate  support  from 
three  separate  school  sources  will  enhance  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  lab  will  be  funded. 

Kane  feels  the  School  Improvement  Council  has  the 
opportunity  to  support  teachers  through  encouraging 
"bottom-up  decision  making."  As  an  example,  he  points 
to  the  Council's  decision  to  fund  the  purchase  of  curricu- 
lum materials,  such  as  Cuisenaire  rods  and  "big  books," 
for  two  teachers  who  wanted  their  teaching  to  become 
more  "developmental"  in  orientation.  Kane  says  teachers 
are  "getting  excited  about  ideas  and  then  getting  support 
from  the  School  Improvement  Council." 


2.5  EXPANDED  ROLE  OF  SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT  COUNCILS 

Increasingly,  the  Department  of  Education  is  observing 
that  School  Improvement  Councils  are  expanding  their 
role  into  areas  of  planning  and  evaluation  in  the  course  of 
establishing  their  spending  priorities. 

Councils  often  gather  and  analyze  information  that 
becomes  useful  for  broader  planning  for  school  im- 
provement. Council  initiated  needs  assessments  and 
community  surveys  identify  needs  and  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  administrators,  school  committees,  and  par- 
ent associations  which  may  have  the  interest  and 
resources  to  address  them. 

One  indicator  of  Councils'  expanded  role  comes 
from  data  in  the  Department  of  Education's  annual  sur- 
vey of  all  School  Improvement  Councils.  Surveys  results 
indicate  that  two-thirds  of  all  Councils  "stay  in  business" 
and  continue  to  meet  after  they  have  made  all  of  their 
expenditure  decisions. 

These  meetings  are  held  to  monitor  the  implementa- 
tion of  Council  funded  programs,  evaluate  their  impact, 
and  plan  for  the  coming  year.  In  addition,  School 
Improvement  Councils  have  continued  to  meet  to 
undertake  extra  projects  such  as  revising  schools'  policy 
handbooks  or  analyzing  basic  skills  or  curriculum 
assessment  data. 

For  additional  examples  of  the  expanded  roles  that 
councils  are  assuming,  refer  to  the  Topical  Index  under 
the  following  entries: 

•  expanded  role  for  councils 

•  last  dollar  approach — identifying  other  funds  for  prior 
ity  needs 

•  planning 

•  test  data,  use  of 


PROFILE  NO.  119 

HOLDEN 

School: 

Dawson  School 

Contact: 

Jackie  Davis,  Principal 

(617)  829-2920 

Size: 

503 

Level: 

K-5 
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The  Dawson  School  Improvement  Council  had  originally 
considered  funding  an  artist-in-residence  program,  but, 
based  on  parent  input  and  its  assessment  of  school 
needs,  it  decided  to  purchase  hands-on  problem-solving 
math  materials  and  a  large  screen  monitor.  The  Council 
has  continued  to  meet  after  deciding  how  to  spend  its 
money  and  has  discussed  forming  a  subgroup  to  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  larger  Council,  act  as  a 
liaison  to  the  school  faculty,  and  help  identify  and 
develop  instructional  emphases.  The  Council  has  also 
submitted  a  proposal,  written  by  the  principal,  to  a  local 
business  group  for  the  publication  of  a  curriculum  infor- 
mation handbook  for  parents. 

Principal  Davis  believes  the  School  Improvement 
Council  is  helping  parents  "to  think  of  themselves  in  a 
new  way.  The  Council  is  trying  to  bring  about  a  new 
attitude,  which  it  is  very  good  at  doing." 


PROFILE  NO.  120 

PROFILE  NO.  122 

FALL  RIVER 

PLAINVILLE 

School: 

Fall  River  Public  Schools 

School: 

Jackson  and  Wood  Elementary  Schools 

Contact: 

James  Wallace,  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 

Contact: 

Francis  Ginelli,  Principal 

tunity  Planner 

(617)  695-3939 

(617)  675-8420 

Size: 

550 

Size: 

11,950 

Level: 

K-6 

Level: 

K-12 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1987,  Fall  River  began  using 
School  Improvement  Councils  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
desegregation  and  magnet  school  planning.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  Fall  River's  Citywide  Parent 
Council,  which  advises  administrators  on  the  overall 
direction  of  desegregation,  is  made  up  of  School 
Improvement  Council  members.  As  part  of  the  city's 
new  desegregation  plan,  parents  of  entering  kinder- 
garten students  will  be  free  to  choose  the  school  their 
child  will  attend.  These  choices  will  be  limited  to  schools 
in  the  quadrant  of  the  city  in  which  the  parents  live. 

Implementation  of  the  choice  plan  will  be  phased  in 
over  eight  years,  during  which  each  school  in  the  city  will 
develop  its  own  magnet  "identity"  with  help  and  planning 
from  its  School  Improvement  Council.  "Council  members 
are  the  links  to  all  the  schools,"  says  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Planner  James  Wallace  "Magnets  are  being 
developed  as  a  result  of  that  linkage." 


Two  small  elementary  schools  in  Plainville,  the  Ann 
Ware  Jackson  and  the  Beatrice  Wood,  consolidated 
their  School  Improvement  grants  and  established  a 
combined  fifteen-member  School  Improvement  Council. 

In  partnership  with  the  PTO,  the  combined  Council 
has  allocated  a  major  portion  of  its  grant  to  a  multi-year 
playground  restoration  and  library  upgrading  projects. 
For  both  projects,  PTO  funds  have  paid  for  all  labor 
costs  not  covered  by  the  school  improvement  grant. 

The  Council  engaged  in  an  extensive  community 
survey  process  that  led  to  identifying  the  playground  and 
library  projects  as  priorities.  All  550  students  in  the  two 
schools  took  home  questionnaires,  of  which  200  were 
returned  and  tabulated. 

After  deciding  on  its  spending  priorities,  the  Council 
continued  to  be  active  throughout  the  spring  of  1987.  It 
solicited  parent  and  community  input  into  a  revision  of 
the  schools'  policy  handbook  and  reviewed  the  schools' 
proposals  for  Chapter  188  Instructional  Materials  and 
Technology  grants. 


PROFILE  NO.  121 
MARTHA'S  VINEYARD 


School: 

Tisbury  Elementary  School 

Contact: 

Alan  Campbell,  Principal 

(617)  693-022 

Size: 

330 

Level: 

K-8 

This  school  is  fortunate  to  have  had  a  private  endow- 
ment bequested  to  it  from  which  it  can  use  the  yearly 
interest  in  order  to  fund  enrichment  activities.  Beginning 
in  1987,  the  School  Improvement  Council  became  the 
planning  group  for  deciding  how  to  allocate  these  extra 
funds,  following  the  same  needs  assessment  and  com- 
munity involvement  process  it  uses  in  deciding  how  to 
spend  the  school  improvement  grant. 


PROFILE  NO.  123 

SAUGUS 

School: 

Evans  School  and  Douglas  Waybright  School 

Contact: 

Earl  Ellis,  Principal 

(617)  233-9344  or  8552 

Size: 

491  (combined) 

Level: 

K-6 

Although  he  chaired  Councils  at  two  schools,  Principal 
Earl  Ellis  tried  to  allow  each  to  "take  its  own  direction." 
Both  School  Improvement  Councils  surveyed  their 
school  communities  to  obtain  suggestions  for  projects 
and  expenditures.  While  each  school  acted  independ- 
ently, to  Ellis'  surprise  both  Council's  expenditures 
focused  on  the  same  area:  computers  for  classroom  use. 

The  Waybright  School  Improvement  Council  has 
continued  to  meet  throughout  the  year,  feeling  that  there 
are  other  ways  to  improve  the  school  besides  spending 
money.  The  Council  circulated  an  invitation  to  all  of 
Saugus'  School  Improvement  Councils  to  meet  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  establishing  a  community  mentor- 
ship  program. 

The  Waybright  School  PTO  has  turned  over  $1 ,000  it 
has  raised  in  the  1986-87  school  year  to  the  School 
Improvement  Council  so  that  the  Council,  which  was 
already  engaged  in  studying  the  school's  needs,  could 
use  these  funds  to  address  the  needs  it  has  identified. 
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PROFILE  NO.  124 

PROFILE  NO.  125 

WESTPORT 

WORCESTER 

School: 

Alice  A.  Macomber  School 

School: 

Flagg  Street  School 

Contact: 

John  DeFusco,  Principal 

Contact: 

Paul  Reville,  Parent  Member  of  the  School 

(617)  678-8671 

Improvement  Council 

Size: 

249 

(617)  754-9425 

Level: 

K-5 

Size: 

456 

Level: 

K-6 

As  principal  John  DeFusco  is  quick  to  point  out,  "Not  all 
of  the  School  Improvement  Council  meetings  are  about 
the  expenditure  of  funds."  This  year  the  Macomber 
Council  decided  to  purchase  additional  math  and  read- 
ing software  for  the  school's  computer,  playground 
equipment,  and  encyclopedias  for  the  school  library.  It 
also  allocated  $250  toward  a  $1500  field  trip  to  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Science,  with  the  remainder  of  the  total  to  be 
matched  by  proceeds  from  fundraising  events  held  by 
the  school's  parent  group.  In  the  spring  of  1987,  the 
Council  continued  to  meet  and  addressed  itself  to  the 
following  issues:  (1)  examining  the  implications  of  a 
school  climate  survey  conducted  by  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity in  the  1985-86  school  year;  (2)  soliciting  commun- 
ity and  school  constituency  input  on  school  policies  and 
preparing  a  set  of  advisory  recommendations  to  the 
school  committee;  and  (3)  analyzing  and  disseminating 
information  on  student  achievement,  based  on  Chapter 
188  mandated  Basic  Skills  testing. 


The  Flagg  Street  School  Improvement  Council  adopted 
a  "task  orientation,"  parent  member  Paul  Reville  reports, 
focusing  on  the  "problem"  of  distributing  the  funds  avail- 
able to  it.  The  Council  meet  three  times  in  the  1986-87 
school  year  and,  in  its  first  meeting,  moved  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  programmatic  needs  (e.g.,  science,  math,  and 
writing)  to  discussion  of  particular  projects.  The  Council 
then  broke  into  six  "tasks  groups"  of  two  or  three 
members  who  developed  their  own  project  ideas  by 
investigating  costs,  calling  consultants,  and  discussing 
ideas  among  themselves.  All  of  the  projects  funded  by 
the  Council  provided  for  materials,  equipment,  and  ser- 
vices "students  could  use,"  rather  than  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Flagg  Street  School  Council  was  instrumental  in 
launching  a  school-based  fundraising  program  which 
operated,  in  Reville's  words,  "just  like  a  development 
campaign  in  a  private  school."  A  fund-raising  committee 
solicited  all  of  the  school's  parents  and  selected  80  likely 
prospects  for  personal  solicitation.  This  effort  raised 
$7,000  for  the  Fund  for  Flagg  Street  School.  The  fund 
then  turned  the  money  over  to  the  Council  to  disburse. 
The  school  currently  plans  to  continue  yearly  develop- 
ment campaigns  as  a  means  to  supplement  its  budget 
and  to  increase  community  support. 
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APPENDIX  A 

AN  ACT  IMPROVING  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

CHAPTER  188  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1985 

AS  AMENDED  BY  CHAPTER  414  OF  THE 
ACTS  OF  1986 

SECTION  2.  Chapter  10  of  the  General  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  section  35E  the  follow- 
ing section: 

Section  35F.  There  shall  be  established  and  set  up 
on  the  books  of  the  Commonwealth  a  separate  fund,  to 
be  known  as  the  School  Improvement  Fund,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  at  the  school  building  level.  Said 
fund  shall  consist  of  all  monies  appropriated  therefor  in 
each  fiscal  year  and  shall  be  allocated  and  expended 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-one  of  chapter 
fifteen.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  nine  B 
of  chapter  twenty-nine,  all  monies  appropriated  to  said 
fund  shall  be  made  available  for  distribution  upon 
appropriation. 

Section  51.  The  board  shall  allocate  such  funds  as 
are  appropriated  to  the  School  Improvement  Fund, 
established  under  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-five  F 
of  chapter  ten,  to  each  school  building  containing  any  of 
the  grades  from  kindergarten  to  six,  inclusive,  in  the 
fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  in  every 
school  building  containing  any  of  the  grades  kinder- 
garten to  twelve,  inclusive,  in  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty  seven  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
which  has  filed  information  set  forth  in  section  forty-nine 
of  chapter  fifteen  in  the  following  manner:  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  total  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
students  in  grades  kindergarten  to  six,  or  kindergarten 
to  twelve  in  attendance  there  during  the  preceding 
school  year  multiplied  by  ten  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

Funds  appropriated  by  the  Board  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  town,  city  of  regional  treasurer  in  a  separate 
account  for  expenditure  by  the  councils  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

The  proceeds  of  the  fund  shall  be  used,  at  the  school 
building  level,  to  establish  innovative  academic  pro- 
grams, expanded  services  to  students,  purchase  of 
instructional  equipment,  alternative  education  programs, 
cultural  education  programs,  community  or  parental 
involvement  programs,  business  and  education  partner- 
ship programs,  staff  training,  or  for  any  other  purposes 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  this  section. 

Such  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  current  operating 
costs,  supplies,  utilities,  existing  building  and  equipment 
maintenance,  existing  staff  salaries  and  wages,  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  this  section. 


Section  51  of  chapter  15  of  the  General  Laws,  as 
appearing  in  section  6  of  chapter  188  of  the  acts  of 
1985,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  fifth 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

At  each  school  the  expenditure  of  said  funds  shall  be 
determined  exclusively  by  a  council  consisting  of  the 
school  principal  who  shall  serve  as  chairman;  and  for  the 
first  two  thousand  five  hundred  students  or  part  thereof, 
three  teachers,  elected  annually  by  the  teachers  of  the 
building,  three  parents  of  children  attending  said  school 
building  chosen  in  elections  held  annually  by  the  local 
parent-teacher  organization  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal  of  such  school  or,  if  none  exists  chosen  by  the 
school  committee;  one  person  appointed  by  the  school 
committee;  and,  for  school  buildings  containing  any  of 
the  grades  nine  to  twelve,  inclusive,  one  male  secondary 
student  and  one  female  secondary  student  attending 
said  school  building  elected  annually  by  the  students  of 
said  grades.  For  schools  with  more  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  students  there  shall  be  one  teacher,  one 
parent,  and,  at  school  buildings  containing  any  of  the 
grades  nine  to  twelve,  one  secondary  student  represen- 
tative for  each  additional  five  hundred  students  selected 
in  the  manner  above  to  serve  on  the  council. 

To  the  extent  possible  said  councils  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the 
school  building  and  community. 

All  decisions  of  the  local  school  improvement  council 
regarding  the  expenditure  of  funds  under  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  school  committee  who  may 
veto  same  by  a  majority  recorded  vote.  If  no  such  vote  is 
rendered  by  the  committee  within  thirty  days  of  receipt 
of  said  decision,  it  shall  be  assumed  to  be  approved. 
Should  the  school  committee  veto  a  decision  of  the  local 
school  improvement  council,  said  matter  shall  not  be 
re-submitted  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  said  veto. 
Decisions  of  the  local  school  improvement  council  shall 
not  be  subject  to  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty  E,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  expenditures  or  decisions  of 
said  councils  shall  not  be  in  violation  of  local  collective 
bargaining  contracts  in  existence  at  the  time  of  passage 
of  this  act;  and  provided,  however,  that  decisions  of  the 
local  school  improvement  council  regarding  matters 
brought  before  it,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the  expen- 
diture of  funds  under  this  section,  shall  not  interfere  with 
any  power,  authority,  or  statutory  obligation  lawfully 
vested  in  any  school  committee. 

All  members  of  the  school  improvement  council  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  A  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  B.  The  operation  of 
the  councils  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
eleven  A,  one-half  of  chapter  thirty  A,  sections  thirty-five 
to  forty-six  A,  inclusive,  of  chapter  forty-four  and  section 
ten  of  chapter  sixty-six. 

The  council  shall  annually  submit  a  complete  and 
detailed  report  of  expenditures  of  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  commissioner  of  education  by  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

The  department  shall  prepare  and  distribute  to  each 
school  superintendent  and  school  improvement  council 
a  report  specifying  the  use  of  school  improvement  funds 
statewide. 
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APPENDIX  B 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  LAWS 

Statutes  referred  to  in  G.L.C.  15,  S51,  as  added  by 
Section  6  of  Chapter  188  of  the  Acts  of  1985 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCILS 

Council  members  are  not  subject  to: 

Chapter  150E — Labor  Relations:  Public  Employees 

which  governs  collective  bargaining  rights  of  public 
employees  including  such  areas  as  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  grievance,  arbitration,  mediation, 
strikes,  complaints 

Chapter  268B — Financial  Disclosure  by  Certain 
Public  Officials  and  Employees 

which  governs  disclosure  of  financial  interests  by  pub- 
lic employees  with  the  State  Ethics  Commission 

Council  members  are  subject  to: 

Chapter  268A— Conduct  of  Public  Officials  and 
Employees 

which  governs  the  conduct  of  all  public  employees, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  receive  compensa- 
tion, and  prohibits  various  types  of  conflict  of  interest 

Chapter  30A,  Section  HA — Open  Meeting  Law 

All  meeting  of  any  governmental  body  must  be  open 
to  the  public  and  any  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
attend.  No  executive  session  may  be  held  unless  the 
group  has  first  met  in  an  open  session  and  executive 
session  may  only  be  held  to  discuss  particular  sub- 
jects listed  in  the  statute. 

A  notice  of  the  meeting,  with  the  time,  date  and 
location  indicated,  must  be  posted  with  the  clerk  of 
the  city  or  town  at  least  48  hours  in  advance,  including 
Saturdays  but  not  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  This 
posting  is  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  calling  the 
meeting. 

A  governmental  body  must  keep  accurate  records 
of  its  meetings  including  the  date,  time,  place,  mem- 
bers present  and  absent,  and  action  taken,  including 
in  executive  session.  These  records  shall  be  available 
to  the  public. 

Meetings  may  be  tape  recorded  by  anyone  in 
attendance  as  long  as  it  is  not  disruptive  to  the 
meeting. 

All  appointed  or  elected  members  of  a  govern- 
mental body  shall  receive  a  section  of  this  law  for  their 
signature. 


Council  members  are  subject  to: 

Chapter  44,  Sections  35 — 46A — Towns  and  Dis- 
tricts, Cities — Audit  Requirements 

which  governs  the  procedures  and  requirements  for 
audits  of  financial  records  of  cities  and  towns.  The 
School  Improvement  Councils  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  auditing  procedures  as  other  governmental 
bodies. 

Chapter  66,  Section  10 — Public  Inspection  of 
Records;  Fees  for  Copies 

Public  records  may  be  inspected  and  a  copy  made, 
upon  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee. 
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HELP  FOR  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 
COUNCILS 

The  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Community 
Education,  in  collaboration  with  the  Regional  Education 
Centers,  offers  a  variety  of  services,  conferences,  and 
publications  for  School  Improvement  Councils. 

Regional  Center  Contact  People  are  experienced  in 
helping  School  Improvement  Councils  succeed.  They 
are  rich  resources  and  skilled  referral  agents  for  coun- 
cils. For  more  information  about  Department  services, 
call  or  write  the  Contact  Person  at  your  Regional  Center 
listed  on  the  right-hand  column. 

The  Office  of  Community  Education  has  produced 
several  publications  which  have  proven  valuable  to 
councils.  Among  them  are: 

•  School  Improvement  Councils:  Questions  and 
Answers  #2  (revised  October  1986),  which  addresses 
some  of  the  common  concerns  raised  by  School 
Improvement  Councils  and  explains  the  requirements 
of  the  legislation. 

•  Developing  an  Effective  School  Improvement 
Council  (revised  November  1986),  provides  councils 
with  helpful  hints  and  strategies  for  increasing  their 
effectiveness  including  sample  needs  assessments, 
survey  forms,  and  meeting  check-lists. 

•  Secondary  School  Improvement  Councils:  Issues 
and  Strategies  (Summer  1987),  describes  strategies 
and  practices  that  have  enabled  secondary  school 
councils  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  their  students, 
stimulate  parent  and  community  participation,  and 
solicit  student  intererst  in  the  decision  making  and 
projects  of  the  school. 

These  publications  are  sent  to  all  principals,  superin- 
tendents and  school  committee  chairpersons.  Additional 
copies  are  available  at  your  Regional  Center  or  from  the 
Department's  Office  of  Community  Education  in  Quincy. 

A  Speakers  Bureau  has  been  established  to  provide 
Councils  with  experienced  speakers  who  are  available  to 
make  presentations  on  School  Improvement  Councils 
and  their  potential  for  education.  Call  your  Regional 
Contact  Person  for  further  information. 

The  Statewide  Resource  Network  is  composed  of 
organizations  and  individuals  experienced  in  working 
with  Councils.  These  specialists  are  available  to  consult 
with  individual  school  systems  or  councils  at  their  site  on 
particular  areas  of  concern  or  difficulty.  Call  your 
Regional  Contact  Person  for  information  on  this  service 
and  for  referral  to  a  member  of  the  Network. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

REGIONAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 

CONTACT  PEOPLE  FOR 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCILS 

Central  Massachusetts  Regional  Education  Center 

Chuck  Radio,  Lynne  Simonds,  or  Tim  Wilson 

Route  140,  Beaman  Street 

West  Boylston,  MA  01583 

(617)  835-6266 

Greater  Boston  Regional  Education  Center 

Ed  Glasser  or  Mamie  Jones 

75  Acton  Street 

Arlington,  MA  02174 

(617)  641-4870 

Greater  Springfield  Regional  Education  Center 

Jim  Wagner  or  Pat  Cote 

Macek  Drive 

Chicopee,  MA  01013 

(413)594-8511 

Northeast  Regional  Education  Center 

Nancy  Dube,  Kay  Green,  or  Amy  Sosman 

219  North  Street 

North  Reading,  MA  01846 

(617)  664-5723 

Northwest  Regional  Education  Center 

Ron  Areglado 

Mark  Hopkins  Hall 

Church  Street 

North  Adams,  MA  01247 

(413)664-4511 

Southeast  Regional  Education  Center 

John  Geovanis 
Lakeville  State  Hospital 

P.O.  Box  29 
Middleboro,  MA  02346 

(617)  947-1231 
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